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e cision and Scientific instruments 
© Allipotive Prod 
o¢ Machines 
craft Stampings 
B Vending Machines 
@e Electrical Devices 
@ Machine Tools 
© Clocks and Watches 
© Redics 
@ Ete. 


d Our Service 


Work 


those first 100 to 50,000 pieces. 
production cost. limitations. 
prove or change existing products. 
et competitive market conditions. 
nufacture devices for markets 
quiring only limited output. 


d for numerous other require- 
ments arising in your plant. 
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STAMPINGS FOR NEW DEVELOPMENTS 
QUICK DELIVERY AT LOW COST 
e Pdehagigy  scle aig ammo mad ane pinion 
: 9 9. apping, Countersir nking, Extruding, tenci 
Similar Operations of Any Cold Punchable Material 
ACCURATE, DE SERVICE 


YUP, Wlanafactaring Company 


15204 MILES AVE., CLEVELAND 28, OHIO 





Being Centrally Located to Over Half of America's Industrial Plants, not only i 
delivery time on all orders reduced to a minimum, but you save on shipping costs. 


ALABAMA POWER COMPANY 


MORE POWER 


for 


THE SOUTH 





GORGAS 


ALA. 


wants Dan 








FE ct 
SE he Secron 


Starred on the map of The Southern 
Company system above are new 
generating plants and additions to existing 
plants now under construction by the 

four aseociated power companies. 


The striking progress of the South in manufac- 
turing, industry and agriculture is linked with an 
ample supply of electric power at reasonable rates. 

To provide for this increasing demand for 
electric power, $218,000,000 will be spent for 
generating plant additions and related facilities 
in the 1951-53 period by the four associated 


Birminghom, Alobama Atlanta, Georgia 


GEORGIA POWER COMPANY 


FLA. 








ge 


power companies of The Southern Company 
system. 

Additional generating capacity of a million 
kilowatts will be provided by the new plants now 
under construction and scheduled for completion 
within the next three years. Electric power paces 
progress in the South. 


GULF POWER COMPANY 


Pensacola, Florida Gulfport, Mississippi 


The Southern Compan 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
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MISSISSIPP! POWER COMPANY 


Ms 


14 Horton Tanks 
Used in Florida 
Mining Operation 
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Convenience! Smooth, 
New and Expanding Plants 


Little Grains of Sand 
National Business Round-Up 
Southern Business Trends 
The Poverty of Planning 


Investment Market Features Declines in High Grade Bonds 
and Preferred Stocks 


By Robert S. Byfield 
Problems of Small Business in Defense . fire, theft, and wind. 
South's Construction Totals for April Extra Durability. Strong 

By S. A. Lauver resilient curtain with- 
The Southern is Prepared for a Tough Transportation Job ; ‘ eager saa 
Dallas’ Decade of Growth .. 

Tourist Trade is Big Business 

By Caldwell R. Walker 
Industrial Expansion 
Southern Firm Scores Outstanding Growth 
To Assure Profits, Controls Must Be Studied 

By Sidney Fish 
Southerners at Work 
New Products 
Who's Where 
Financial Notes 
Business Notes 
Index for Buyers 
Index of Advertisers 


MANUFACTURERS RECORD PUBLISHING CO. 


Publishers of Manufacturers Record, Construction, Daily 
Construction Bulletin and Blue Book of Southern Progress. 


In addition to the extra efficiency of coil- 

Frank Gould, President; R. L. Gould, V. Pres. & Treas.; Wm. M. Beury, ing upward action, Kinnear Rolling Doors 
Vice President; C. J. O'Donnell, Sec, & Asst. Treas. offer the rugged durability of all-metal 
: : , interlocking-slat construction. Also ideal 
Wm. M. Beury, Editor Richard R. Harwood, Jr., Mgn. Editor for use with Kinnesr Motor Operators, 
Caldwell R. Walker, Editor, Blue Book Samuel A. Lauver, News Editor — by arn wos a any num- 

; ‘ im . ri f of convenient points. Built to fit open- 

Robert S. Byfield, Financial Editor Sidney Fish, Industrial Analyse inns 68 ny sine, for. cacy instiilenion fa 
old or new buildings. Write for complete 


PUBLICATION AND BUSINESS OFFICES details today. 
109 MARKET PLACE, BALTIMORE 3, MARYLAND The KINNEAR Manufacturing Co. 


F.O. Schroeder, Southern Business Mer—Baltimore Office. Factories: 1600-20 Fields Ave., Columbus 16, Ohie 


; 1742 ¥ ite Ave., San Francisco 24, Calif 
c 1430 Clairmont Rd., Decatur, Ga., Tel. Crescent 4577 Pecos ye pudtsg All Principal Cities 


Teme) KINNEAR 


matter Baltimore, Md., under the act ae | ot 7 > Cd Cd ER < 
Back Numbers over three months old, >EL ING DOORS | 
Go.,- el}. rights. reserved. 














— a desirable element in a 
‘satisfactory industrial location 


Reports about raw materials, markets, transportation, available 
employees and all of the other factors to be reviewed before reach- 
ing a decision for a new plant location can’t reflect the highly 
desirable element of Local Friendliness. 


Communities in our service area abound with it. 


Tell us essentials for a location you might consider when you 
get ready for a new plant in the South and we'll have our engineers 
prepare a detailed study of suitable locations in Alabama which 
can meet your requirements and which also offer that desirable 
ingredient—Local Friendliness. 





Industrial Development Division 


Alabama Power Company 


Helping Develop Alabama 


Birmingham 2, Alabama 
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Part of Designing Section, John J. Harte Co. Evaporator System, Mead Paper Corp.. Macon, Georgia 


From Original Plans. . as Through Construction! 


Whether your project calls for a com- Our ONE organization, operating un- 
pletely new plant or existing plant ex- — ae with ONE responsi- 
pansion, you can have the entire job, .f ~ : 

from plans to finished operating plant, 
under one single contract and responsi- 
bility. Expansion and modernization 


© Assist in all process planning 
© Prepare all construction drawings 


problems must be solved quickly and 
economically! The Harte organization 
is prepared to handle your demands 


© Provide accurate estimates of cost 
@ Purchase all materials 
© Handle shop and fabrication prob- 


lems 
© Construct the entire job 
© Handle initial operations, if desired 


efficiently and reasonably, ‘from orig- 
inal plans through construction! 


écgidite il call on you JOHN J. HARTE co. 


New York, or Des Moines ENGINEERS ¢ CONSTRUCTORS 
FP. 52t Atlanta, Georgia © New York, N. Y. © Des Moines, lowa 


7 





LIVE AND LET LIVE 


That is the philosophy you will find 
among the workers of the South. 
Native born, loyal, intelligent, and 
quick to learn, these men and women 
are imbued with the same motives as 
their employers—the desire to get ahead 
through their own efforts. These work- 
ers are industry’s most valuable asset. 


Somewhere in the Seaboard South- 
east there is a community which will 
fulfill your ideals as a plant location. An 
expression of your requirements will 
bring specific recommendations and full 
supporting data. Our experienced plant 
location service is available to you with- 
out cost or obligation. 


Warren T. White, Assistant Vice President, 





Seabeard Air Line Railroad, 
Norfolk 10, Va. 


TOW the 


with the GROWING | 


SOUTHEAST! | 
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NEW AND EXPANDING PLANTS 





COMPILED FROM REPORTS PUBLISHED IN THE DAILY CONSTRUCTION BULLETIN 


ALABAMA 


ANNISTON—Anniston ot yet under- 
way an addition to plant, 


plant on High sr Aanigon, Sabo, 000: 

Nii Ww: , near 

ANNISTON. wa F. Philli Si- 
oe ‘itis 


lura, has acquired plant o 
r 
INGHAM—Alabama Metal Lath Co., 
plant and office building addition, $99,000. 
BIBMINGHAM—American Vitrified Prod- 
S60, Co., Cleveland, Ohio, plans branch plant, 


eIR MIN INGHAM—B. F. Goodrich Co., 728 S. 
21st St., _ areene and oo building, 12th 
St. &@ A . South, $100, 

BiRMIN tiAM Gra: ty " Electric Co., 
<a 1st Ave. & St. 

BIRMINGHAM Gulf Refining Co., New 
Orleans, La., has NPA approval for service 
station $46, 

INGHAM—Liberty Motors, body shop 
building. A Ave. F. & 25th 5 
HAM_—Meyer-Bianke Co., ware- 
house, 8th ‘Ale & 22nd St., N. 

BIRMINGHAM — Siockham Valves & Fit- 
Sal oo 2 buildings, 11th Ave. & 41st St., 

~COOSA COUNTY—Guy W. Hanna & As- 

applied to fense Minerals Adminis- 
tration. hington, D. C., for multi-million- 
dollar loan for a $35,000,000 tin mining and 
processing plant. 

HOLT — Tent tral Foundry Co., siemens 
and additions to plant buildings, $100, 

JASPER—Southern Bell bob pp meg a eT Tele- 
ra ph O.. Atlanta, Ga., dial o! 





CHAMBLEE—J. & & H. 

dar Mountain, 

new service a tee SK 
1 ee MBUS—J. OS paafield, Columbus, 


COLUMBOS Wells Dairies Cooperative 
Ley oor milk and milk a yes yh plant. 
rown Ave. and Buena sta 


: POINT—Standard Oil Co. of Ken- 
tucky, NPA approval for service station, 


FULTON COUNTY — George P. Donnel- 
lan, ee laundry building. 

MACON—Macon ‘osiery ils Inc., in- 
stallation of a complete air-conditioning 


J. Smith Wholesale Hard- 
warehouse and office facilities, 


MILLEN—Planters | Ri Rural Fuephone Co- 
operative has REA |} of ,000 for im- 
proving and providing. adequate area-wide 
telephone service in Effingham, Scraven & 
Burke counties. 


Croswell. 


KENTUCKY 
KENTUCKY — Continental Oil Company 
purchased National Oil Corp. of Kentucky. 
BROWNSVILLE — gran Telephone Co. 
has REA loan of ba gow ge prove- 
ment and expansion of cared telephone sys sys- 
tem to provide adequate service on an area- 
wide basis. 


has NPA approval =. 





MOBILE—Tennessee Coal, Iron & aens 
Co., 1006 Brown-Marx Bide, Le Fay eer 
started work on an iron om ermi- 
nal on site of bea A oma Termin 

RAGLAN Iphons Custodis “Chimney 
Construction Co.. ~ ick manufacturing plant. 

RAGLAN D—Ragland Brick Co., brick man- 
ufacturing plant. 


ARKANSAS 
FORT gt epee Box Co., expan- 


om a program, $96, 
trot a new ‘glove. pl Glove C 
tablishment of of a new — ove R, lant; building 


costii ating, 200.000 
Pet 'M me Con ha — ‘acquired B ac 
ae, Pant of Avoset Co. of San Fran- 
: receiving — may be ex- 
panded to a processing plan 
SEARCY—General Ga ‘Corp., Birdseye 
Division, establishing a temporary plant. 


FLORIDA 
Beg he ISTON—The United Bagassee Cellu- 
ose Corp., plant to make newsprint from 
a cane bag meget * a site adjacent to 


U. S. Sugar ar Corp. m 
sae a Renuart Lumber Yards, 
Inc, A400 Pon ce de Leon Bivd., alterations 
— to building, 228 Alhambra 
re 
ADE ro ai NE Fixel. manufac- 


=. eee -W. 28th St., $70,000. 
HIALE Pickers: Inc., i Louis Hel- 
man, cor and office build 
HOLLY 


ing. 
WOOD — Allied Construction Co., 
tie 304 Lincoln Rd., Miami Beach, electron- 
ics 


LAKE! Taft St. 
KELAND — Atlantic Coast Line Rail- 
road Co., diesel shop facilities. 

MULBERRY — International Minerals & 
Chemical new phosphate chemical 


plant near Sta berry 
OVIE office building, 


DO — Nelson & Co., 
$36,036. 
PENSACOLA—W. P. Jones Motors has N- 


PA approval for auto dealership building, 








OCALA—Florida Telephone ‘eee? . 
phone exchange building. $118,000. 
TAMPA—Peninsular atelephone Co. 

nditures of $6, 000 for additiona! nd 
side telephone plant and additional central 
Office equipment for both toll and exchange 
facilities. 

UINCY — Floridin Co., Inc., 
mill destroyed by fire, $85,000. 


tele- 


rebuilding 


MAY MIMETERN FIPTY-OM8. ©. 


New and Expanding Plants 
Reported in April—226 
Total For 
First Four Months of 1951 
791 


First Four Months of 1950 
752 











LIVINGSTON COUNTY—Great Lakes Car- 
bon County has option on 600 acres near 
Grand Rivers, on Livingston ane ae —_ of 
the Dam, and plans to erect a plan’ 

Vv Pillsbury Milis  Asag Min- 
lis, Minn., has acquired Ballard & Bal- 


BORO — Green River Steel Corp. 
round for $10,000,000 electric-fur- 
lant on a 127-acre tract three 
miles east of Owensboro on U.S. 60. 
PADUCAH—Air Reduction Co., Inc., new 
lant for production of calcium carbide, at 
lvert County, $10,000,000, to be operated 
by National Carbide Co. 


nea 
ar 
OWE 


LOUISIANA 
BATON ROUGE—Naugatuck Chemical Co., 
plant expansion to doubie production of syn- 
thetic rane, att 
BELLE C 
ucts Co., Milwaukee, Wisc. 


yeast plan: 
Kaiser Aluminumn @ Chem- 
ical Corp., aluminum reduction plant, $50,- 


CHALME TTE — Carl E. Woodward, Loe 
two new buildings at Kaiser Aluminum Corp 
plant, $60,000. 

JENNINGS—Arthur A. Lower, additions to 
Jennin ie ice Drier, $50,000. 

LAK ‘HARLES — Louisiana State Rice 
ills Co., rice drier and sto’ bin. 

s§ — ri 
Standard 
vis Par' 

NEW O 
national House, 














bu: 
S—Delita Match Co., 2 
,» match factory to be | 


Pan-Am Southern Cor- 


poration, expansion program, $6,500,000. 


MARYLAND 
BALT Senne atti J. Barry, addition 
to building. 1700-04 N. Charles St., $25,000. 
BALTIMORE — The Baugh Chemical Co., 
gag replacement, Mertens Ave. & Clinton 


BALTIMOBE—John J. Clay and wife, 2409 
Chesterfield Ave., has NPA approval for gas- 
oline station, j,000. 

BALTIMORE COUNTY—Baltimore County 
Distillery iowne, storage building, 
eneten “Blvd. & Monumental Ave. ¥ 


Ponce agg poe lt! see Gate Mfg. 
S. Huron St., Baltimore, storage 
Seitaine, Pulaski Highway near City Line. 
TIMORE—W. Taylor Cook Co., build- 
ing, 1121-33 N. Appleton St., 000. 
ee The Dav Chemical 


N. Charies St. by -* meta 

falhiing. * 5500 Chemical Rd., 
BALTIMORE — Esso Stan hn ‘On Co. of 

N. J., Esso Lexington Market Service — a 
BALTIMORE —The Fannie Maree Sea 

Weber ig lot and. 4. oppurrenances, 128-136 = 
eber St. and Cross St. 


deck par a Franklin St. 
BALTIMORE — General “Refractories Co., 
Pe dae 20 storage tanks, 3401 Seventh Ave., 


BALTIMORE— Gerotor-May Corp. office 
building, 16-20 W. Gives St. sia 
BALTiIMORE—B Goodrich remod- 


— Rieckheter f+ TO Co., 
buildi 


Yon 
and warehouse, Pulaski High 
BALTIMORE — Standa’ of New 
ae service station, Beauregard & Walter 


‘RALTIMORE — Tas-T-Nut Co., addition, 
2501 Baker St. 

“BALTIMORE U. Ss. Industrial Chemicals, 
Inc. lant to man ure allethrin. 

CRISFIELD—Charles om: Briddell, Inc., re- 
construction of new factory 
Pp ty a ; rge tT Cro mwell bes N- 
approval for gasoline s' =~ 
FREDERICK _Siansdale T ~F oye manu- 


Me cot 

HOOD: LLS — Killian-Colbert Canning 

Co., cevaleine. Bent Se somes by fire. 
LEON. & Potoma 


Telephone Co. Baltimore. t¢ tele hone building 
OrHERVILLE. Ever ret Samm: 


t is, 
phen Po Rd., has NPA approval for repair 
garage, 

PAG: DALE — Production En; ingeting & 
. Co., manufacturing plant and office, 


Mfg. 
Kini sland 000. 
ska Y—Martin & Schwarta, addition 
« ALISBURY—H. D. Metal Co., warehouse, 


CLARKS) peg a sold $220,000 bond 
sue to M. ders & Co. Inc. oo Mem. 
it Guaranty Trust 


.000 issue 
an addition to ial en hosiery mill plant. 
FOREST — roposed new Cudahy 
oe ee *plant. 
ue Bell Garment Co., gar- 


ON. te Hearn has NPA approval 
tor service s $18,2 
MAGNO! GLIA Magnolia ‘Textiles, Inc., plans 
addit Arr’ 
AN x 
new “manufacturing plant 
MOSS okol Corp., new 
for manufacture of some of the basic chem- 
— used in manufacturin | meg —— 
International Pa 
ur doubling capacit 4 dissolvin 


WEST POINT—Board o & Select- 
men of City, Sage 4 Salta leased by 
Knickerbocker M 


Gaus on page 10) 











(Continued from page 9) 


Missouri 

KANSAS CITY — Ford — Co., 3000 
Schaeffer Rd., Dearborn, Mic’ fact ctory 
branch on a new industrial district of the 
Wabash cee. 

OVER  poegaggn nod Fulton Controls 
Co., mT Sherk Ave., we ns manufacturing 
= i Southeast corner Woodson Rd. & Page 


ST. A le gg eS ay Inc., 
room, 1009 Arsenal St., $30,000. 

ST. LOUIS Anheuser Busch, Inc., 721 Pes- 
talozzi, mill alterations, 1013 Pestalozzi, 


000. 

ST. LOUIS—Dennis Chemical Co., 2701 Pa- 
pin St., warehouse addition, $40, 

Ss WIS—Eagle Stamp Co., 322 N. 12th 
St., office buildin alterations, , 000. 

ST. LOUIS—Fisher Scientific Co., 2109 Lo- 
cust St., sales and storage building Hn 
tions, 2850 S. Jefferson Ave 

ST. LOUIS—The Medart Co., 3500 DeKalb, 
mecine 3 anor. ete., 146 Potomac, $120,000. 
ST. LO ‘— National Cover & Mfg. Co. 

s. cine factory addition, 125 

owe © Xt 


$40, 
UIS—Sloan Co., 5119 Delmar Blvd., 
aigtributing building alterations. 

ST. LOUIS—Southwestern Bell Telephone 
Co., addition and alterations to Parkview 
Dial office, 6214 Delmar Blvd. 

SIKESTON—E. P. Col has bled 
a 40-acre tract for industrial development; 
adjacent to Missouri Pacific Railroad and 
U.S. Highway No. 60. 

LDON SPRINGS—U. Atomic Pe yd 

Commission, Washington, D 'C., selec 
ifornia Research & Dev velopaanat Co., San 
Francisco, Calif., as architect-engineer-man- 
agement contractor for new developmental 
facility to be built on site of Weldon Springs 
Ordnance Works. 


NORTH CAROLINA 
ACME — Riegel Carolina Corp. wholly 
owned subsidiary of Riegel Paper Corp., New 
no N. Y., ton bleached sulphate pulp 
mill. 


BURLINGTON—Celanese Lanese Corp.. di- 
vision of Celanese Corporation of America, 
announced all designing, planning. and de- 


locker 





NEW AND EXPANDING PLANTS 


tails for construction of an additional build- 


ARTHAGE—Greensboro —.* Co., Greens- 
boro, establishment = new 0 

ocean ath w Mfg. Co., ion 

a gpa will remodel existing buildin ig and 

a ad — —_— a Membereht 

Surry Te ne Membership 

corp. ey REA loan of fepnone to build tele- 

phone s _— to ae area-wide telephone 
bas 7 and Stokes Counties. 

—Fieldcrest Millis announced 

coe ees bee rayon mill into former woolen 

Put buildin ng. 

ROCKY MOUNT—Liggett & Myers Tobacco 


Co., warehouse 

SANFORD — ‘Burlington M —, es 5 came 
on a 113-acre site near 
weavin ng unit which will “—¥ pn Bg ph A 
oe, el, decrom and other synthetics. 


R— American Thread Co., cotton 
warm “Gauins plant. 


OKLAHOMA 
CHOUTEAU — The Midwest Carbide Co., 
planning to build a carbide manufacturing 
lant in the former — Ordnance 
orks area near Choutea 
BP sg — Station KSWO, television 


ST AWHUSKA—Kaynee Co. plans expansion 
of factory to include an additional building, 
adjacent to its present plant. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
GREENVILLE—F. W. Poe Mfg. Co., ware- 
house. . 270. 
MARION—Pee Dee Oil Co., Inc., has NPA 
oe Ly serve station, $9,400. 

— Celanese Corp. of America 
plans Gis “3 a building for the production 
of acetate staple fiber and additions to ex- 
isting buildings, , 000. 

SUMTER—Santee Print Works, construct- 


ing plant. 
TENNESSEE 

CARTHAGE — Carthage Poneats tes. Inc., 
will construct factory to be cory o W. E. 
Stepnene e Mfg. Co., Nashville, $43, 

NOOGA — Centu co has NPA 

— jo alterations to sales agencies and 
garag 500. 
i 





amg fiona nen yt ig Baki: So., ad- 
ditions to Third 

CHATTA (00GA Y standard ‘ou Co. 
has NPA approval for gasoline service center, 


CHATTANOOGA—The Wheland Co., 2800 
Broad, lant, $14,000, 
DYE — Food Sales Co., Chicago, 
Ill., leased canning freezing plant "owned by 


cutt. 
‘JOHNSON CITY—Texas Co., 
oe deca appro roval for service station: S30 300 300. 
1T—Kingsport Press, c., con- 
BP ow a Possible construction of a 15,000 sq 
ft. ground area two-story building to tie y 4 
with new warehouse 
KNOXVILLE — Electro Manganese Corp., 
chemical plant, $1,000,000. 
MEMPHIS-—Bass Construction Co. has N- 
PA a appcovel for gas station 
PHIS—Continental ‘Ba ing Co., alter- 
ations and repairs to baker: 
MEMPHIS—Ford Motor 401 Peabody 
ase. parts depot and office buildin ing. 
oa PHIS — Luther Matthews, garage 


ng ae Cumberland Storage & 
Warehouse Co. has acquired site between 
Compernt River and Tenn. Santee Rail- 
road; may construct warehouse. 
“SHLVER were Lty Caton 


WAVER Co. plans 
penditure of $100,000 in rebuilding its mill, 


TEXAS 
kS--Sinclair Refining Co. plans plant 
juction of normal butylenes, at Hous- 


{1LLO—Panhandle Trailways Bus Co., 
hop and office building. 


ter & Gamble Co. will 
operate a $22,000,000 installation at Pantex 
Granance Plant for the vAtomic Energy Com- 


mission 
AMARILLO — U. S. Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, administration building, transpor- 
(Continued on page 12) 

















furnished insulated 
asbestos covered roof. 





STEEL BUILDINGS Offer You 


ce with 


ALLIED 


2100 N. LEWIS 


Construct- 


Salvag 
Avail- 
Port- 
Dur- 


To Expand — Replace — Enlarge 


Your plant and business facilities 


Ideal for practically every purpose, ALLIED STEEL BUILD- 
INGS are especially constructed to your individual needs. 
Low cost, because they are constructed of standard sec- 
tions. As your operations expand, so can your ALLIED 
STEEL BUILDINGS, for they can be added to easily and 
economically. Maintenance is negligible; service is supreme. 
Write for Allied's Catalog Today. 


STEEL PRODUCTS CORP. 


ABILITY 


TULSA, OKLAHOMA 
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Going Great GUlas— 


TO MAKE AMERICA STRONG! 


It looks like a new secret weapon—and it’s every bit as vital 
to American defense! Actually, it’s a high-speed coal drill— 
just one of many hard-hitting, modern machines that make 
it possible for the American coal miner to outproduce any 
other miner in the world—3 to 1! 

This vear—in addition to peacetime demands—millions of 
tons of coal are urgently needed to power the making of 
ships and tanks and planes. Will there be enough coal for 
every need? Here’s why America’s privately managed coal 
companies can—and do—say YES! 


Today, 97% of all coal is mechanically cut and 70% is 
mechanically loaded. The modern American miner is a 
skilled machine operator whose output has risen more 
than 20% since 1939. This efficiency gain is one of the 
largest made by any American industry. 


At the modern mine, great preparation plants turn out 
far better coal. When this better coal is used under 


the more efficient present-day boilers, it generates three 
times as much energy per ton. Today, the coal sent to the 
nation’s defense plants works harder for defense! 


New mines—1,000 of them in the last five years—are 
replacing “mined out” or unproductive properties. These 
new mines alone can produce more coal than all the 
coal mines of Communist Russial 


Progressive private management, spurred by the powerful 
stimulus of free competition, has brought America’s coal 
industry to a higher per-man output than ever before. 
America will have all the coal it needs to become strong— 
and stay strong! 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 


A DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 








ANonuihnon sine 


NASHVILLE TENN. 





(Continued from page 10) 


tation shops, new ramps, and modifications 
to onions ramps, Pantex piant, $1,408,000. 
AUSTIN — Scnumacner Co., 400 San An- 
tonio st., warehouse, Baim Rd., $1 93.980, 
BAYTOWN—Humbie 0.1 & Refining Co., 
Humbie Bidg., addition to otuce buiding. 
BROWNSVILLE—Vailey 1 ransit Co., 
station. 
mag ne ol — Vandergriff Motors, auto- 
motive buildin 
DA LAS—Dunlap-Swain Co. has NPA ap- 
proval for wholesaie ure buiiding. 
DALLAS—Grinneii Co., Inc., warehouse and 
office building. 
DALLAS—vLock, Crow & Smith has NPA 
pagcore & for four-story garage, 11,000. 
klahoma eens Corp., 
one-story oe building, $62,603. 
DALLAS—Texas Envelope Co., 1621 Wall 
St., one-story warehouse, 2512 Hawes Ave., 
$103,000. 
ySON —- Dawson ——— Gin Co., 
one-story administration buil 
BERN nion Movor Co., 


bus 


ga- 


Sk) , $86,933. 
TH — Armour & Co., Chicago, 
ay — processing plant for the Army, 


FORT WORTH—Bell Aircraft Corp. plans 
for transferring helicopter manufacturing 
operations from Buffalo, N. Y., planned to 
build a $3,000,000 plant. 

FORT WORTH—Carpenter Paper Co., 315 
E. ee asier, warehouse, 1701 Windsor Place, 


FORT WORTH — Consolidated Vultee Air- 

pret et Core fost addition, $46,944. 
TH—Englander Bag & Burla 

7 one-story warehouse, 2727 Cuben & Foc 


ts. 

FORT WORTH—R. E. Grur. 3205 Lamesa 
Pl., will construct one-story business build- 
ing. 2715 W. Berry St., $40, 

FORT WORTH —Lucerene Milk Co.. Divi- 

jon of Safeway Stores, Inc., plant, $1 98,900. 

FORT WORTH-—St. Louis Waste Material 

NPA approval for warehouse, 


FORT WORTH — ee Bell Tele- 
hone Co., telephone buildin 
FORT WORTH — Steel iginecting Co., 
1700 W. Pofford St., one-story office building. 
GARLAND — Missouri-Kansas-Texas Rail- 
road has acquired a 108-acre tract for pro- 
posed yard development, near Garland. 


‘o. has 
100,681. 


HERMLEIGH — Southwestern Beli 
phone Co., 
in 


Tele- 
Dallas, addition to present buiid- 


g. 

HOUSTON — Adolphus Rice Mills, Inc., 

4600 Clinton Drive, pians rice bran oi] exirac- 

tion plant, $00,090. 
HOUSTON—Aliright, Inc., 500 Fannin St., 

St ako ne building, 500 block Fannin 


HOUSTON—Bering Mfg. Co., Western Un- 
ion Bidg., miliwork builaing, $276,446 


HOUSTON—Burkett Motors, Inc., 1121 Mc- 
two-story service building, 


Kinney Ave., 
Pease St. 


HOUSTON—Cameron Iron Works, two all- 
ean buildings, Silber Rd. at Katy Rd., 


HOUSTON—Philip oy Mfg. Co., Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, has acquirea Asbestos Co. oi 
Texas. 

HOUSTON—Childers Mfg. Co., 625 Yale St.. 
plant buildings, 11th St. & Hempstead High- 

way, $191,000. 

HOUSTON — Cecil Ferguson, Bonham & 
Boyles Sts., one-story a dition to poultry 


piant. 
Rang ro ey — Goodyear Synthetic Rubber 
LaPorte Rd., plant alterations. 
WOUSTON—Guif Atlantic Warehouse Co., 
CTottd6n Exchange Bldg., remodeling of base- 
ment into cafeteria and construction of office 











'ON—Hollis & Co., one-story ware- 
301 Commerce St. 
Field Service 


‘ON Oil 
p., 5702 Navigation Blvd., one-story plant 
and office building, 10,000 biock S. Main St. 
HOUSTON—Kagan & Rudy Produce Co., 
821 Commerce St., office building. $75,000. 
HOUSTON—Port City Gone Co., 
Buchanan St., warehouse, 
HOUSTON—Rheem Mig. “1025 Lock- 
1800 Oliver 


Co. 
lant agditien, te 

HOUSTON—A. raSH0 
St., modern steel plant” w llth & Maxroy St. 

HOUSTON—Starr Electric Supply Co., 706 
Crawford, addition. $35,000. 

HOUSTON — The Texas Co., Texas Com- 
pany Bide. one-story service station, Memo- 
rial Dri 

HOUSTON—Valley Steel Products Co., 431 
W. 26:h St., Be" buildings, Hempstead 'Ra., 
os ppoint 

K — Plains Co-operative Oil Mill 
co. TBO. Ave. A, storage building, $40,000. 














wood Ave., 


LUBBOCK—U. S. Atomic a Commis- 
sion, new construction and remodeling, Pan- 
tex Ordnance Plant. 
MIDLAND—Ear: A. Johnson, 110 N. West 
Front Ave. p. Serieise. $78,000. 
MINE —E. N. W. Fulcher have 
NPA a proval for ey service building, $64,500. 
NEDERLAND-PO NECHES — South- 
pada ul Bell velepnone Co., addition to dial 
yu: 

PAMPA — Celanese Cor 
ica, 180 Madison Ave., 
chemical 1 plant. 

Southwesiern Bell Telephone Co., 
Dallas, addition to telephone building 

SAN ANGELO — Findlater Hardware Co., 

od ogs Washington Dr., one-story ware- 


ngAN ANTONIO — American Iron & Metal 
Co., storage house and apartments, West 
aay ae St., $121,340. 

SAN A NionIo American Waste Paper 

E. Cevallos St., ee gua 247 E 
Ceval! wre ; NPA Bag. not 

SAN’ ANTONIO pca-Cola Boitling Co., 
123 Lafitte sg Lege Spee building, which 
will be installed by Star Mfg. Co., 3012 S. 
Stiles . to used ‘es a truck service 
building. 

SAN ANTONIO — Southwest Wheel 
Equi sent Co., 606 N. Alamo St., one-story 
ware! 

SULPHUR SPRINGS—Southwestern Asso- 
ciated Telephone Co., Dallas, new exchange 
building. 

Southwestern Bell Telephone Co., 
Dallas, addition to ba gp building. 
WICHITA 4 FALLS—Elie Lam, motor” build- 


ing, Scott § 
LS—Steed Motor Co., one- 





ration of Amer- 
ew York, 





$70, 

CHITA. ‘FAL 
ee building, 12th & Indiana, 
$45,000. :. 


VIRGINIA 
BLACKSBURG—P. D. Oakey 
roval for garage storage for ambulance 
e, eack 125. 

FARMVI wt J. Newberry Co. has NPA 

approval tor ‘alterations, $60,000. 
EDERICKSBURG—Southern States has 
m7 7 feed mill storage ware- 


LIFAX ~~ Halifax Worsted Mills plans 
ey enlarging plant: new unit will process 
scoured woo! into wool top. 


(Continued on page 62) 


has NPA ap- 











TRINITY INDUSTRIAL DISTRICT 


INDUSTRIAL PROPERTIES CORP., 401 Republic Bank Bidg., Dalles, Texas, Phone Riverside 6552. _ 


"Under the Skyline 
of Dallas” 


Shown at the left is the new 
Trinity Industrial District 
home of Taylor's, Inc. and L. 
= Taylor and Company. This 

is typical of the many fine 
buildings now being built in 
the Southwest's leading indus- 
trial area. For information on 
the District consult your real 
estate broker or... 
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Ag Brightest spot on the Horizon! 


ee the troubled times, there is 
one spot on the horizon that has never 
looked brighter. But to see it you have 
to “Look South”!... 


Look South ...and see 142 new industrial 
plants located along the lines of the 
Southern Railway System last year alone. 
Look South ...and see 107 additions made 
last year to ex‘gting plants served by the 


Southern Railway ...and 53 new, large 
distribution warehouses. 


Look South...and see a modern industrial 
“wonderland”...alive with ceaseless 
activity today... and radiant with the 
promise of still brighter horizons ahead! 


“Look Ahead—Look South!” 


Crmeat E. Rerwnns 
Presid mt 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 


Loe Sadia eae me taaea 
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More than America spent to win 
its Independence 


Tue Revolutionary War lasted 8 years 
and its direct cost was $74,555,642. 

This sum is considerably less than the 
amount Youngstown is spending on expan- 
sion--its share of the steel industry's program 
to help preserve America’s 175-year-old free- 
dom from Communistic attack. 

Work on a $90,000,000 construction pro- 
ject at the Indiana Harbor Works, East Chicago, 
Indiana, is under way. It includes a 1500-ton 
blast furnace, 75 new coke ovens and 8 - 250 
ton open hearth furnaces, heating furnaces, a 
high-lift blooming mill, with 6-3 hole recu- 
perative soaking pits, ore dock extension, un- 
loaders and ore bridge, and a vast array of 
other facilities needed to produce the addi- 


tional 1,000,000 ingot tons of steel involved. 
By the end of 1952, the steel industry expan- 
sion program will raise the total steel produc- 
ing capacity of the United States to over 
117-million ingot tons. This is more steel 
than is made in all the rest of the world com- 
bined. ; 

This tremendous investment by the share- 
holders of private industry is possible only 
with adequate profit-- profit earned in the past 
and to be earned in the future. This is a sym- 
bol of public confidence-- confidence that the 
American system of free enterprise is right 
and worth saving. Confidence that it will 
continue to be our way of life through the 
years ahead. 


The Youngstown Sheet and Tube Company 
General Offices -- Youngstown 1, Ohio 
Export Offices--S00 Fifth Avenue, New York 


MANUFACTURERS OF CARBON ALLOY AND YOLOY STEELS 
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AMERICA’S TROPIC METROPOLIS 
is going places in BUSINESS and 
INDUSTRY... 


Fastest growing major U.S. city...a young, progressive 
metropolis with a unique “business climate” that’s 
as warm and inviting as its famed natural climate... 


TRIPLE-PLAY MARKETS. The Miami area con- 
sumes 5 times as much as it produces. Growing 
Southeastern states and next-door Latin America 
— a triple market of boundless potentials. 


Write for this HIGH-SPEED DELIVERIES. With one of America’s 
‘ BROCHURE OF largest air transport systems, 2 trunk railways, 
BIG NE 


through highways and an excellent port, Miami 


| N D U S T R | A L speeds its products in hours to every part of the 


Western hemisphere. 


Fotos, Facts, Figures 
' are IDEAL LIVING AND WORKING CONDITIONS 


assure high morale, high productivity, minimum 
time loss. Mild climate effects operating economies. 


FRIENDLY “BUSINESS CLIMATE” nurtured by 
business men in government. No state bonded 
debt or income tax. No ad valorem or dupli- 
cating inheritance taxes. 


Thousands of large and small businessmen 
are finding golden opportunities in Miami's 
sunshine. Sound inviting? Write for 
Miami's new Industrial Brochure. Address 


Room 304W, City Hall, Miami, Florida. 











LITTLE GRAINS OF SAND 


“Little drops of water, little grains of sand, 


Make the mighty ocean, and the pleasant land.” 


Return to Sanity. In the past month there has 
been a change in the business picture. The scare buy- 
ing of last summer and of late last year and early this 
year appears to be coming to an end. Some goods that 
‘were extremely hard to buy for delivery months away 
can be had for delivery tomorrow. What has happened, 
is that since the Korean war started we have gone 
through two intense buying periods, the first last July 

nd August and the second late last year and early 
is year. Fear of shortages and higher prices inspired 
e scare buying. But almost everyone overdid it, from 
nsumer right through to manufacturer. Bankers, by 
sy lending policies for inventory purposes, helped to 
ccentuate a bad situation, as did easy money for the 
urchase of durable consumer goods. The government 
dn’t help by preaching scarcities and talking about 
uper-big spending. By its public pronouncements and 
Fforecasts it added fuel to the inflationary flame, if it 
‘did not actually start the conflagration. | - 


Which? Is it true, as business managed power com- 
‘panies assert, that the super co-op would not electrify 
farms, but would merely 


“Stop, Look and Listen!" Printed words do not 
arouse the mass of private citizens. Bureaucrats in the 
privacy of their plush offices laugh at the thoughtful 
editorials written by earnest men. Years ago it was 
the habit of politicians to resent them. But they have 
learned that mumness and secrecy are the better de- 
fense. Their assumption that the public that reads 
serious matter is small and that the greater numbers 
of the people, though stripped of large proportions of 
their wages, are sufficiently entertained if not instruct- 
ed by the “funnies” is on the whole accurate and cor- 
rect. Were a few men of force and character, capable 
of speaking with words and slogans that dared and de- 
fied contradiction, to take to the air over television 
and radio there would be an awakening of the ruling 
and self-enriching politicians that would cause them to 
jump out of their skins. General MacArthur has proved 
this. 


A Progressive industry. The Bureau of Mines 
has just revealed that the bituminous coal industry 
established a new all-time high standard for produc- 

tivity during 1950. In a 





deliver tax-free current to 
farms which already have 
‘electricity? Is it true that 
ithe super co-op lines dupli- 
ate existing and adequate 
nes of free enterprise 
wer companies? 

If the answer to this 
question is in the affirma- 
tive then there can be no 
social justification for such 
co-ops. If the answer is in 








The lack of food in Britain should 
give us food for thought. 


study of the industry’s pro- 
duction records for last : 
year, the Bureau finds that 
the American coal miner 
produced nearly seven tons 
of coal per man day. The 
exact figure was 6-95/100 
tons per man day. This new 
high figure of American 
productivity is eight per 
cent better than it was in 
1949. Obviously such feats 








the negative then such co- 
ops andthe government’ power they distribute play a 
real role in improving living conditions in areas they 
serve even though they are, by their very nature, 
socialistic. If, for example, the super co-op and Santee- 
Cooper plan to bring electricity to farms which cannot 
now obtain electricity, the super co-op and Santee- 
Cooper are at least performing something constructive 
and something for which there is plenty of precedent. 
If they are using REA money not to electrify farms, 
but to take customers away from taxpaying, free en- 
terprise companies, they are engaged in the socialistic 
scheme of using tax-free electricity to drive taxpaying 
electricity out of business. 


16 


of production as seven tons 
of coal a day could not*beachieved by hand labor, nor 
could hand labor account for the year-to-year increases 
in U. S. coal production efficiency. The answer is the 
program of industry-wide mechanization in which pro- 
gressive m‘ne management has invested hundreds of 
millions of dollars. It reflects, also, constant improve- 
ment in the machines used, and in the techniques of 
mass production. 


Not Wanted. Even the New York State Chamber 
of Commerce in a recent report on the St. Lawrence 
Seaway and Power Project condemns it as “unsound 

(Continued on page 18) 
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when you shop in this showcase of talent... 


. - you can ‘shop’ under one roof for all the 
specialized help you need without adding 
permanently to your payroll. Esasco engineers, 
constructors and business consultants can help 
you solve your business problems efficiently 
and economically. 


Over the past half century, Esasco specialists 
have accumulated world-wide experience that will 
prove immediately effective when applied to 

your own problems. Here are a few industries 

that have ‘shopped? for help at Egasco: 

Pulp and Paper ; Chemical ; Food Processing ; Glass; 


ght + COm, 


Manufacturing; Rubber and Textile; Electric & ry y 
Gas Utilities. For these and many other industries : : 
Exasco has designed and built new plants and ems, consost™™ P 
executed expansion plans, helped develop 

industrial relations programs, financing plans, 

and sales and public relations procedures. 


Esasco is organized to do part or all ofa job for 
either large companies or small. To see exactly how 
Esasco can serve you best, write for your copy of 
“The Inside Story of Outside Help’', Write to: 
Ebasco Services Incorporated, Dept. H, 

Two Rector Street, New York 6, N. Y. 


mw wow BBASCO SERVICES 
INCORPORATED 


NEW YORK + CHICAGO - WASHINGTON, BD. C. 








Because RAIL HAULAGE COSTS 


we SUGGEST to YOU 
"FITTED 
POWER" 


by 
DAVENPORT 


No two industrial haulage operations are identical. 
For that reason it is wise to choose a locomotive de- 
signed for the particular job on which it is intended 
to perform. Grades, curves and condition of track; 
size, number and condition of cars; length and fre- 

quency of hauls—these and other factors should be 
considered in the selection of the rail power unit which 
will deliver the BEST RESULTS—lowest costs per ton 
mile. 


May We ANALYZE 
and RECOMMEND? 


It will be a pleasure to receive 
a description of your haulage 
conditions and work to be done. 
Our engineers will study your 
problem and recommend the 
size and type of locomotive that 
MECPTOWiTeee Will assure maximum work at min- 
MVidea eaten imum expense. Such recommen- 

DRIVE dation will not obligate you in 


am on the least. 
PORTER 
NQeveqport Baily 


ELECTRIC 


Complete Information 
on Request 


awd 
Estediiobed 1064 
WRITE 

us 
TODAY 


DAVENPORT LOCOMOTIVE 


DAVENPORT BESLER CORPORATION 


Uihson 


eey ek “i 





LITTLE GRAINS OF SAND 


(Continued from page 16) 


and commercially unwise.” It mu 
that New York’s citizens are sup) to gain more 
from*this.project than are those of ther state. 

In this report, the State Chamber says*that on the 
basis of available evidence, there can be no justification 
for the St. Lawrence Seaway and Power Project, either 
as an economic necessity or as a Nationa] Defense mea- 
sure. And on those grounds, therefore, the project must 
be opposed as being economically unsound and com- 
mercially unwise. It is the view of the Chamber, that 
the St. Lawrence Seaway and Power Project should 
not be approved by the Congress. 


be remembered 


A Penny Saved— The only way for the taxpayer to 
keep his public officials alert is to remain alert himself. 
True, it is difficult to grasp the relative meaning of tax 
collections or budget reductions made by the federal 
or state government as compared with those made by 
our local city, county or school district. But a dollar 
saved at any level of government is important to every 
taxpayer. A $300 million reduction in the federal 
budget is just $2 for each person in the United 
States. For example a saving of $6,866,000 by the 
State of Georgia, with its 3,433,000 people, would be 
exactly equal to that $2 saving. In a community such 
as Atlanta, with its population of 327,000, a $654,000 
saving would match that $2 saving. This is the amount 
that would have to be snipped off municipal expendi-. 
tures if such a saving were to be effected. Savings 
in government costs are attainable at every level of 
government. 


The Fifth Freedom. The danger of any paternalis- 
tic government program is that it tends to give a man 
security at a low level and takes away his incentive to 
move to higher levels. Contentment with, or resigna- . 
tion to, one’s lot is a pleasant state but it is the greatest 
enemy to progress. Nicholas Murray Butler, in dis- . 
cussing Mr. Roosevelt’s so-called four freedoms, said 
that there was a fifth freedom and that it was more 
important than all the rest. He called this fifth free- 
dom the freedom of opportunity, which guaranteed to 
every man the right to the product of his efforts, the 
right to hold and the right to accumulate. The present 
theory gives a man a claim upon what he has not 
earned—a claim upon what others have earned. Not 
having striven for it, he places little value upon it. 
Since more is coming, he does not save and accumu- 
late. Being placed beyond the necessity for striving, he 
fails to gain strength and stature and becomes less 
courageous and less self-reliant than his forebears. 
Democratic institutions cannot be sustained by a weak 
and unambitious citizenry. . 

No Substitute for Gold. For 18 years, our cur- 
rency has been redeemable in our statutory monetary 
unit for central banks and governments; but all other 
holders of non-gold dollars have been denied this privi- 
lege. There is no valid defense for this procedure. It 

(Continued on page 21) 
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PRIVATE WIRE SYSTEM 
SERVING SOUTHERN MARKETS 


Equitable’s 2400-mile direct wire system gives instant 
communication throughout the Southeas? and Southwest. 
Immediate quotations and executions are available to 
all Equitable customers. 


MABSHYVILESB 
SCAR KAS 
RNOXVILLE 
SIRMINGHAM 
NEW ORLEANS 
eemrpu»ris 


322 UNION STREET, NASHVILLE 3 


EQUITABLE 


Securities Corporation 


Brown.ez O. Curngy, President 


waew vores 
MART P ORD 


ATR AM TA 
Greexneeoneo 
; ane 

Jackson, wise 


Two WALL STREET. NEW YORK s 
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(Continued from page 18) 


has arisen, fundamentally, from the fact that our gov- 
ernment has wished to take possession of the people’s 
public purse and to free itself of control by the people 
as to how the people’s money shall be used. This finan- 
cial dictatorship by our government holds our people 
in its grip. Government lending and give-away institu- 
tions encroach upon and replace private enterprise. 
Our government has absolute control of our people’s 
purse; and our people are helpless. When a govern- 
ment takes such power to itself and becomes the 

ople’s boss, the people and their nation can be ruined ; 


Fiattering. The following is a copy of a complete 
letter recently received: Your March issue represents 
one of the best efforts to encourage economy in gov- 
ernment that I Have seen. Certainly the quality of 
writing and the cog®ncy of your arguments ought to 
influence many of your readers to become more con- 
cerned with the spend and spend policies of govern- 
ment. a 

Your attention to the public power question also [ 
was well timed—and significant. This seems to be a 
field day for those who want to push public power. 
Apparently the defense program is being used as a 
cloak to push some of the President’s (and others) 
pet schemes without full realization of their tremen- 
dous cost, and therefore burden on taxpayers. 

If we are going to have a war it will be the produc- 
tiveness and indomffable industry of both management 
and labor under a free enterprise system that will beat 
any other kind of politico-economic form of govern- 
ment. If we water down our present dynamic system 
with various billion-dollar schemes as the administra- 
tion is advancing we can be sure we will have a weaker 
economic system with which to defend our honor and 
our aspirations. 

The Santee-Cooper project which would duplicate 
transmission facilities of the South Carolina Electric 
& Gas and Carolina Power & Light will hang an un- 
necessary millstone about the necks of taxpayers al- 
ready bearing a heavy load. Other government proj- 
ects that duplicate facilities of investor-owned electric 
companies already are in operation or are planned. 
Each is decided by a bureaucrat; none has been built 
as a result of a vote of the people. 

I’m enclosing “Sixteen Myths of Public Power,” a 
pamphlet my firm got out on this subject. There is a 
tremendous amount of misinformation, most of which 
has been ladled out by those who believe government 
ownership of electric power will be a public asset. 
Some serious searching of the inevitable conclusion of 
government planning and ownership should convince 
anyone that only free enterprise will provide the 
greatest benefits to the greatest number of people. 

Again congratulations for your excellent job. 





THEY’RE WORKING ON 


THE BIG PIPELINES 


WHERE WATER FAILURE 
WOULD STOP EVERYTHING 


A lot of new Layne wells and pumps are serving the big 
inch pipelines,—and more are being installed, The selec- 
tion of these fine water supply systems was based on such 
features as;—basically sound engineering ideas, higher 
overall efficiency, top flight quality —and their ability to 
handle peak production on an around the clock schedule. 
Installed by Layne's own field crews and according to 
Layne's rigid standards, they will give years and years 
of fine service with little or no upkeep expense. 


Layne is the Nation's greatest organization engaged 
exclusively in the designing and building of modern high 
efficiency well water systems. Layne has made more in- 
stallations than any other firm in the world and is widely 
recognized as being the best qualified for any size job 
from a single unit to a dozen—or even hundreds. If you 
need more water, contact Layne or send for new catalogs 
or bulletins, Address 


LAYNE & BOWLER, INC., GENERAL OFFICES, MEMPHIS 8, TENN. 


WATER & SUPPLY 


WELLS & PUMPS 








STEEL CONSTRUCTION 
PRECEDES 
POWER PRODUCTION 


Power is the heart of our country’s industrial strength, 
and because only steel is suited to the unusual and 
exacting structural requirements of power producing 
units, Virginia Bridge seeks every opportunity to serve 
power development projects. Our organization ranks 
high in the quantity and quality of structural steel en- 
gineering, fabricating and erecting service furnished 
the Power Industry as it has continued to expand. With 
plants at Roanoke, Va., Birmingham, Ala. and Memphis, 
Tenn. Virginia Bridge can serve to advantage power 
plant construction throughout the South and Southwest. 


STEEL STRUCTURES 
All Types 


Virginia Bridge Com pany 


ROANOKE BIRMINGHAM MEMPHIS NEW YORK ATLANTA 
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HOWS 


You'll probably say, “Business is on a fast track, but with plenty of ups and downs.” 
The difference between wp and down in manufacturing often is the difference between — 


Good manpower — and poor manpower .. . . 

Good transportation — and-not-so-good transportation . . . 

Availability of nearby raw materials — and raw materials bottlenecks . . . 

Reasonable state and local taxes — and those not so reasonable . . . 

Fair real estate values — and “We-saw-you-coming” prices . . . 

Adequate power and industrial water — and sometimes inadequate . . . 

An efficient, nearby ocean port — and one a long way off . . . 

een and climate that create worker STAY-bility — and those that create worker 
nomads... 


ALL THESE FACTORS ARE IMPORTANT TO THE RIGHT PLANT LOCATION 


> 

The Norfolk and Western Railway has a plant location story 

THIS BOOK TELLS totell you. Weite for the helpful bookle. INDUSTRIAL OPPOR- 

: “ ~ 9d TUNITIES IN THE LAND OF PLENTY*, learn general 

YOU WHAT YOULL ; advantages of this rich ing land. Then let the Norfolk 

‘ and Western’s Industrial and Agricultural Department — (with « 

FIND 18 THE half-century of experience and staffed by men who understand your 

problems)-tell you specifically what the Land.of Plenty offers your 

business. All inquiries treated promptly, dependably and in 
confidence. 


Address: Industrial and Agricultural Dept., 
Drawer MR-401, Norfolk and Western Rwy., 
Roanoke, Virgini 























RAILWAY 


ty ar =a . *The Land of Plenty — the six great states served by the 
_ Norfolk and Western — Virginis, West Virginis, North 
Carolina, Ohio, Maryland and Kentucky. 











US'S STEEL PRODUCTS 
MADE OR DISTRIBUTED 
BY T.C.1. INCLUDE: 


@ Rolled, forged and drawn steel 
products. 


© Structural shapes, plates, bars, small 
shapes, agricultural shapes, tool steel, 
strip, floor plate, cotton ties. 

© Steel sheet piling ond H-bearing piles, 
bridge flooring. 

@ Concrete reinforcing bars, reinf 
m 

@ Black, galvanized and special finish 
sheets. 





@ Wire and wire products, including 
woven wire fencing, barbed wire, bale 
ties, nails. 

© Electrical wires and cables, wire rope 
strand. 


@ Rails, track accessories, wheels, axles, 
forgings. 

@ U-S-S High Strength Steels and U-S-‘S 
Abrasion-Resisting Steels. 

@ USS Stainless Steel 

@ Ground Open Hearth Bosic Slag. 
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“Sinews of Steel” 


to Strengthen the South! 


During the past decade the South has developed an insatiable 

appetite for steel to keep pace with its industrial growth. Every 

Southern state shows some evidences of this almost phenomenal develop- 

ment in the form of new installations in metal, chemical, paper, aircraft, textile,’ 
petroleum, shipbuilding or food processing industries. 


This same period has seen a growth in agricultural activity, too. Diversifica- 
tion has spread all through the South, and farmers are raising more beef and 
dairy cattle, hogs, sweet potatoes, peanuts and feed crops. 


This advance toward a balanced economy has consumed huge quantities of 
steel and has created an unprecedented demand for more. After World War II, 
the Tennessee Coal, Iron and Railroad Company finally was able to launch its 
expansion program aimed at satisfying this basic need. 


1947 saw the opening of a new coal mine at Concord, and the construction of 
a new 190-ton open hearth furnace at Fairfield. Two years later a completely new 
mill was put in operation, the South’s first for the production of cold reduced 
sheets. That same year T.C.I. began importing rich ores from Brazil, Sweden 
and Africa to increase the output of its nine blast furnaces. Current improve- 
ments of T.C.I. facilities will boost the rated ingot capacity from 2,900,000 tons 
annually to about 3,500,000 tons. And the purchase of a suitable unloading dock 
at Mobile will speed the handling of iron ore from Venezuela. 


T.C.I.’s expansion program is helping to build stronger sinews of steel to meet 
whatever demands the South shall make upon it. 


TENNESSEE COAL, IRON AND RAILROAD COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES: BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 


DISTRICT OFFICES: BIRMINGHAM - CHARLOTTE - HOUSTON - JACKSONVILLE - MEMPHIS - NEW ORLEANS - TULSA 


UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY, NEW YORK 
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— NATIONAL BUSINESS ROUND-UP — 


Business Volume By Regions ($ Million) 


Ist 2 Mos. 1951 Compared With Ist 2 Mos. 1950 


Con- Manu- Whole- Re- Serv- Busi- 
Farm- Min- struc- factur- Util- Fi- sale tail i 


ice ness % 
ing ing tion ing ities nance Trade Trade Trades Volume + 
137 9 $ 222 $ 3,219 $ 292 $ 1,908 $ 1,484 $ 316 $ 7,891 +30 
126 7 $ 186 $ 2,266 $ 247 $ 1,523 $ 1,112 $ 299 $ 6,049 
362 289 822 10,717 1,239 9,534 4,832 1,535 30,542 +25 
292 177 654 7,630 1,412 7,953 4,138 1,299 24,394 
955 224 710 13,187 1,125 7,648 5,120 1,248 30,968 +29 
857 139 600 9,022 1,002 6,317 4.310 1,026 23,981 
1,441 171 295 3,141 522 3,781 2,231 424 12,338 
1,232 123 237 2,216 467 3,254 1,927 380 10,139 
423 258 607 4,269 610 2,912 2,744 569 12,786 
356 122 471 3,415 539 2,427 2,253 485 10,121 
392 179 204 1,757 255 1,431 1,127 218 5,699 
345 107 155 1,237 23) 1,254 965 172 4,589 
463 913 430 2,557 \ 497 2,196 1,926 4il 9,642 
533 648 342 1,825 447 1,875 1,632 322 7,855 
313 243 169 645 197 737 775 144 3,312 
275 161 127 443 174 614 633 130 2,637 
401 223 534 3,467 539 2,862 2,383 678 11,496 
339 165 446 2,256 493 2,443 2,023 595 9,129 
$4,887 $2,509 $3,993 $42,959 $5,266 $33,009 $22,622 $5,543 $124,674 
$4,355 $1,649 $3,218 $30,010 $4,712 $27,660 $18,993 $4,708  $ 98,900 
+12 +52 +24 +43 +1 +19 +19 +17 +26 
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—— SOUTHERN BUSINESS TRENDS —— 


16 Southern States 


Trend Indicators 


Farm Marketings ($ Mil.) 


Feb. Jan. 
1951 1951 
ee aia $566 } 
Other States ....... $1,512 $1,927 
United States . $2,078 $2,809 ~ 


Mineral Output ($ Mil.) 


Feb. Jan. 
1951 1951 
$656 $716 
Other States ........ $546 $592 
United States ...... $1,202 $1,308 


Construction ($ Mil.) 


Feb. Jan. Feb. 

1951 1951 1950 

$638 $669 $517 
Other States .. $1,295 $1,391 $1,081 
United States ....... $1,933 $2,060 $1,598 


Manufactures ($ Mil.) 


Feb. Jan. Feb. 
1951 1951 1950 
$4.911 $4,562 $3,419 
$17,356 $16,130 $11,627 | 
$22,267 $20,692 $15,046 





Electric Output (Mil. kw-hrs.) 


Feb. Jan. Feb. 

1951 1951 1950 
South .... ; $9,879 $10,913 $8,548 
Other States $23,223 $25,813 $20,241 
United States $33,102 $36,726 $28,789 


Bank Debits ($ Mil.) 


Feb. Jan. Feb. 

1951 1951 1950 
$22,170 $26,719 $17,895 
$91,868 $111,683 $78,359 
$114,038 $138,402 $96,254 


South ...... 
Other States .. 
United States . 


Carloadings 


Feb. Jan. Feb. 
1951 1951 1950 
South. 2650 NS, $999 $1,230 $815 
Other States $1,701 $2,102 $1,473 
United States $2,700 $3,332 $2,288 


Retail Sales ($ Mil.) 


Feb. Jan. Feb. 

1951 1951 1950 
$3,176 $3,179 $2,638 
Other States $7,887 $8,380 $6,643 
United States $11,063 $11,559 $9,281 


Following the Trend 


With price rises slowing down near to the leveling off 
point, business volume in February nevertheless registered 
a fractional gain over that of January in the 16 Southern 
states. 

Manufacturing enterprise continues to be the prime 
mover in the South's economic expansion, as well as in 
the expansion of the entire Nation. pe ee 
manufacturing output made additional gains, in dol- 


26 


lar value and in unit or physical production, despite the 
shorter working time. 

All 16 So states are — adjusting themselves 
to the new economy—half war, peace. With respect 
to gains over last year, percentages are settling down into 
a reasonably uniform pattern, with the region as a whole 
trailing the national average by some two percentage 
points. 
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Business Volume By States ($ Million) 
Ist 2 Mos. 1951 Compared With Ist 2 Mos. 1950 


Con- Manu- ; Whole- Re- Serv- Busi- 
Min- struc-  factur- Util- Fi- sale tail ice ness % 
ing tion ing ities nance Trade Trade Trades Volume + 


$ 29 $ 57 $487 $ 67 $270 $286 $ 56 $1,342 

$19 $ 43 $359 $ 61 $243 $ 41 $1,068 

21 35 157 41 185 31 709 

15 25 109 37 158 25 565 

- 45 “4 ” 280 51 758 

_ 32 32 35 40 599 

14 120 2ul 88 469 129 1,616 

10 88 160 80 108 1,314 

7 86 639 90 75 1,946 

5 56 467 79 él 1,538 

108 45 529 74 63 1,689 

58 34 362 68 30 49 1,378 

136 73 428 103 71 1,614 

104 63 323 92 52 1,310 

3 9 622 97 77 711 

33 2 81 435 85 62 76 1,373 

80 27 27 195 30 747 

37 19 20 122 25 552 

187 22 83 989 154 3,612 
150 16 69 707 125 2,944 
55 5 91 1,187 83 2,430 

45 4 70 835 70 1,921 

71 7 54 287 63 1,273 

97 85 43 206 50 1,091 

26 2 4 481. 33 1,030 

20 I 36 355 26 811 

100 16 76 547 69 1,926 
95 Wl 58 394 57 1,592 

265 640 268 1,685 247 6,05! 
335 444 1,188 195 4.891 
65 33 83 721 76 1,919 

72 17 68 524 70 1,515 

23 30 329 39 1,103 

811 





















































20 238 28 
$1,445 $9,508 $89 $6,3 $1,347 $31,476 
$1,369 ‘ $6,816 $1,098 $25,273 
+10 +39 +22 +24 
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When it’s 


"FULL SPEED AHEAD. 


let Barrett SPEED 
your roofing jobs! 


As American industry moves into 
full speed on our vast armament 
program, needs will often suddenly 
be discovered for new roofs. New 
roofs for old plants, as well as roofs 
for new plants. 


You can turn to Barrett with abso- 
lute confidence when you need the 
world’s longest-lasting built-up roof 
in the shortest possible time! Barrett 
speeds your roofing jobs in 4 impor- 
tant ways: 


7 tee speeds specifications. Ready at hand are 
7 eet time-tested, scientifically calculated ap- 
plication specifications for almost every built-up 
roofing problem. These are so foolproof that 
Barrett Specification* Roofs can be bonded for 
20 years, and generally last much longer. Ap- 
proved by the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers—Class A, ° 


2 Barrett speeds deliveries. Strategically located 

supply points enable us to rush materials to your 
Barrett roofing contractor, and to your job 
when they are needed. 


Barrett speeds application. Barrett does not have 
3 to rely on outside sources of supply for roofing 
pitch and felt. Because Barrett Specification* 
pitch and felt are made in our own factories, 
production can be controlled to meet demands. 
Your roofer can be sure that he will get the ma- 
terials he wants when he needs them. No time 
lost on the job! Moreover, he can be sure that 
these materials will be of uniform high quality. 


Barrett speeds you the finest possible roof. 

74 Expert roofers make for fast jobs. Barrett Ap- 
proved Roofers have had many years of pravtical 
experience, plus well-trained; man-power, plus 
Barrett engineering help, to assure you the finest 
possible roofing job in the shortest possible time. 


But don’t wait until you’re up against it before ordering necessary 
bi roofing work. Call in a Barrett Approved Roofer today, or write us. 


THE BARRETT DIVISION 


ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION 
40 Rector Street, New York 6, N. Y. 


36th St. & Gray's Ferry Ave., Philedeiphie 46, Pe. 
205 W. Wecker Drive, Chicago 6, Ili. 
1327 Erie Street, Birmingham 8, Alabeme 
in Cenade: The Berrett Company, Lid., 5551 $1. Hubert $¢., Montreal, P. Q. 
Reg. U. S. Pat. Of. 
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Dont let 
F IRON and STEEL 


” orp 


Gather Cobwebs! 


Somewhere, back in a corner of your plant or shop, 
there’s some scrap iron and steel. Maybe quite a pile, 
gathering rust. Maybe some obsolete machinery, long 
unused. Maybe odds and ends that total many tons. You've 
meant to have it hauled away, but somehow it’s still around. 


Now’s the time to sell it! 


Call the nearest ‘scrap dealer; ask him to give you a price. 
He’ll pay good money for it. Prices are high . . . the nation’s 
steel plants need scrap badly. With a stepped-up defense 
program under way, scrap is more than ever a vital ingredi- 
ent of steel production. Industry must help take up the 
slack—fast. 

A constant flow of scrap means greater tonnages of iron 
and steel. It means more finished products made of iron 
and steel. You can help. . . and help yourself as well. Get 
that scrap in circulation. Get it on the job! 





BETHLEHEM STEEL COMPANY, BETHLEHEM, PA. 


BETHLEHEM STEEL 


gETHLEHEW 
STEEL 


If you don’t know the name of a scrap 
dealer, look one up in the yellow 
classified pages of the telephone 
_ Grectory. You'll find o helng there. 
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“W bat Enricbes the South Baricbes the Nation” 


The Poverty 


When Franklin D. Roosevelt became President in 
1933 the country sorely needed a leader. Instead it got 
a boss—a boss who had lost faith in the nation’s future 
growth and in the mental and moral capacity of its 
citizens for self-improvement and self-government. It 
is not strange that because of this lack of faith in his 
fellowman, President Roosevelt, and the clever young 
men with whom he surrounded himself, began to plan 
to have government direct the life of the “common 
man” who, in their eyes, was not capable of managing 
his own affairs. All of the paternalistic plans that were 
to be imposed upon us incompetent human beings were 
ostensibly to be made in the name of humanity—a 
word whose meaning these men never really under- 
stood. 


Some few of us resented this looking-down-the-nose 
at us political philosophy when we first saw it. Because 
it was well camouflaged, many people did not recognize 
it for what it was until recent years. Now most citizens 
realize that governmental chains have been forged for 
them that must be broken if we, as individuals, are to 
regain independence and self-respect. 

Goodness knows, no true believer in paternalism 
in government can regard his fellow citizens other than 
as his inferiors whose actions need to be restrained and 
whose lives must be directed. No man with such a be- 
lief can possibly believe in republican institutions based 
on democratic principles. How can he? He has no faith 
in their source—the innate intelligence of the citizenry. 

There are some of us—and our number is rapidly 
growing—who bitterly resent the implication that we 
are an inferior breed of cats to be fed or starved at the 
whim of our masters. We also resent the training to 
which we are constantly being subjected—Indoctrina- 
tion is the modern word. This training takes the form 
of constantly hammering away at minor evils in human 
nature and in existing institutions—evils which time 
and intelligence are correcting—in an effort to dis- 
courage and dishearten us as individuals. 


way eet Un CIP TY ONE: » & 


of Planning 


This conspiracy of individual discouragement was 
the central theme of the New Deal philosophy and re- 
mains the central theme of Fair Deal philosophy. Peo- 
ple are told by government officials that there is no 
hope of a self-sufficient old age. Therefore, the Social 
Security Administration. They are told that they can- 
not hope to pay the doctor and the hospital in case of 
illness. Therefore, let us have Federalized medical care. 
They are told that the ancient laws of supply and de- | 
mand are no longer operative in agriculture. Therefore, 
farm subsidies are imperative. They are told that 
private banks are monsters, and parsimonious mon- 
sters at that, which will no longer lay out risk capital 
and can no longer give fair judgment between crackpot 
projects and sound business ventures. Therefore, let us 
have Federal corporations to finance or to subsidize 
American enterprise. The very same philosophy of 
can’t-be-done has come to dominate our relations with 
friendly foreign powers. Nowhere, east or west, is there 
a pro-American nation on whom we have failed to 
lavish this deadening paternalism. Every bit of eco- 
nomic aid we send, every offer of military alliance we 
put forward, is predicated on the principle of “You 
can’t do it on your own. You are too stupid, too weak, 
too badly beat-up from past depressions and past wars 
to work out your own salvation.” 

Congress seems to be In the mood to investigate. So 
while in this mood why should it not have an investiga- 
tion of the evil political plot to weaken our institutions 
by destroying individual self-confidence? Why not ex- 
tend Senator Fulbright’s proposed probe of govern- 
mental ethics to include this fundamental subject? 
What, for example, is behind the argument that this 
country needs the RFC when banks and insurance 
companies are bulging with billions to lend? The de- 
mand for its continuance does not come from honest, 
solvent businessmen, small or large. They want to 
stand on their own two feet with the government off 
their toes. 








Investment market features 





Declines in high grade bonds 
and preferred stocks 


Industrial shares regain previous 1951 highs but 
quotations for railroad shares falter. 


Tex stalemate in the speculative secu- 
rities markets to which we referred in 
this column last month has continued. 
It will be remembered that the Dow- 
Jones Industrial Average made its origi- 
nal 1951 high of 255.71 on February 13, 
the Railroad Average a peak of 90.08 on 
February 5 and the Utilities 43.91 on 
February 24. The Industrials have now 
recovered all of the ground lost pre- 
viously, but the rails have not fared 
equally as well, standing at about the 
84 level at this writing with something 
like 6 points to go to cancel their lows. 
Immediately after the MacArthur ouster 
quotations weakened but then quickly 
reversed themselves led by strength in 
the oils and a heterogeneous group of 
issues in various industries. The post- 
MacArthur firmness in the industrials 
seems to indicate that investors have 
concluded that without MacArthur the 
Administration’s ideas with respect fo 
fighting a so-called “limited” or perhaps 
socialist type of war will prevail. Local- 
ization of the conflict will undoubtedly 
prolong rather than shorten it. Added 
weight may be given to this view from 
the content of Moscow and Peiping dis- 
patches since those anti-American na- 
tions interpret MacArthur’s ouster as a 
sign of weakness on the part of Wash- 
ington; hence their resistance may be 
expected to stiffen rather than weaken. 
This is, of course, an assumption on our 
part which only the future will confirm 
- or invalidate. 

Market Leaders—A striking fact about 
the stock market leadership in the post- 
MacArthur advance is that it was shared 
by so many different groups denoting great 
underlying strength and the existence 
of plenty of buying power on the part of 
investors. Oils are basking in the sun- 
Shine of a 14% advance in demand over 
1950, a firm price structure for petroleum 
products and severe strain on refining 
capacity. First quarter earnings are just 
beginning to be published. They should 
be excellent and there are indications 
that the great prosperity in this industry 
should carry over to mid-Summer at the 
least. A similar situation exists with 
respect to the chemicals and pharmaceu- 
ticals whose sales are making record 
highs and first quarter earnings, judging 
by a few published reports which have 
already come in, should make very pleas- 
ant reading for investors. A rather analo- 
gous situation exists in the Tire and 
Rubber industry. Despite raw material 
difficulties, companies in this group are 
continuing to report very high earnings 
and their shares have benefited market- 
wise. Other industries whose leading 


? ait; have joined in the stock market 
firmness include the finance companies, 
building, machinery, cement, paper and 
containers, timber, automobiles and ac- 
cessories and the gas pipelines. 

Railroad Issues Lag—While this per- 
formance should not be minimized, an 
even more noteworthy feature of recent 
stock market sessions has been that the 
railroad issues which led the market early 
in 1951 are now laggards. Perhaps this 
is because they suffered a severe earn- 
ings setback in February at which time 
the switchmen’s strike put a good many 
carriers, particularly in the East, into 
red figures. March showings while not 
yet published should be better and man- 
agements are quite optimistic for a con- 
siderable number of months ahead. It is 
possible, looking backward, that the rail- 
road issues were over-bought in January 
and that a period of digestion is ensuing. 
Nevertheless, there are certain issues, 
particularly in the West, which have 
d trated considerably better than 
average rallying power from their recent 
lows. There have been a few dividend in- 
creases. in the railroad group and a few 
more are expected. 

Bull Market Has Past—Yet at this 
point it would distort the rather satis- 
factory picture which we have painted 
above if we failed to point out that the 
June 1949-February 1951 phase of the 
bull market has, in our opinion, definitely 
terminated. During this period the ad- 
vance in securities, as we have fre- 
quently pointed out during the past year 
was almost a textbook case of an expan- 
sion in credit, aided and abetted by Fed- 
eral Reserve policy, complicated by 
unbridled scare buying on the part of 
the public, and frantic inventory ac- 
cumulation on the part of business, 
forcing security prices higher. Of course, 
these conditions have been greatly 
altered. Extremely cheap money and 
easy credit conditions are now a matter 
of history and a policy of credit expan- 
sion has given way to an alleged policy 
of contraction. Government bond prices 
have dropped precipitously since the 
Federal Reserve System has removed its 
peg at or around par for long term 
bonds. Naturally, municipal bonds, high 
and medium grade corporate bonds and 
high grade corporate preferred stocks 
have followed suit. Some long term bonds 
have dropped almost ten points from 
their 1951 highs. Perhaps today’s prices 
of high grade bonds and preferreds 
are much sounder and more realistic 
than those of last January. We should 
not like to may any prediction as to 
whether further declines will ensue, but 





there are reasons to feel that the worst 
is over in this respect for the.foreseeable 
future since the drop has been drastic, 
and the cause of orthodoxy has been 
served. 


Analysis of The Drop—There has been 
a great amount of discussion in profes- 
sional financial circles as to whether the 
abrupt decline in high grade bonds and 
preferreds does not presage an eventual 
downturn in various categories of more 
speculative securities, including common 
stocks. The bond-stock sequence has 
been considered axiomatic ever since the 
creation of the Federal Reserve System. 
To study previous cases of what hap- 
pened after a period of credit contraction 
set in and a decline in bond prices oc- 
curred would be beyond the scope of 
this column. The present over-all eco- 
nomic situation with its increasing de- 
mands from the rearmament effort has 
had no counterpart in our recent fi- 
nancial history. In some cases as in 
1928-1929 interest rates rose, an attempt 
to contract credit was made and bond 
prices declined. In May, 1928, and for 
a considerable time thereafter it was 
almost impossible for corporations to do 
bond financing. Interest rates steadily 
rose until August 1929, when the Federal 
Reserve Board re-discount rate was put 
up to 6%. Yet throughout this fifteen- 
month period and for a further month 
until September 29, stocks rose because 
the public so avidly continued to buy. 
Furthermore, the stocks comprising the 
Dow-Jones Industrial Average yield a 
little under 6%% today whereas in 
previous cases where the bond-stock de- 
cline cycle became evident stocks entered 
a bear market when their yields were far 
lower than they are today. This is a fac- 
tor which must be considered before we 
can slavishly adhere to the classic bond- 
stock sequence. 

Preference for Commons — Further- 
more, there still appears to be great faith’ 
on the part of the investing public in 
the desirability of good common stocks 
against bonds. The momentum of the 
long rise from the mid-Summer 1949 lows 
has not been spent and may continue to 
carry quotations forward for some time. 
While “inflation” is not quite as burning 
a subject as it was two or three months 
ago, the possibility of future declines in 
the purchasing power of the dollar has 
not been forgotten. There is also con- 
siderable skepticism about the willing- 
ness of the authorities in Washington to 
take drastic measures against inflation. 
There has been much talk but little ac- 
tion beyond the basic change in Federal 
Reserve policy to which we have referred. 
For example, Congress does not seem dis- 
posed to deflate the President’s $71.6 bil- 
lion budget for fiscal 1952. Some of the 
Govefnment’s lending activities and proj- 
ects for spending money, like the old 
soldier referred to by General MacArthur, 
never die and, unfortunately, they do not 
seem likely to fade away either. There 
are also signs that it will be difficult to 
take steps to deflate farm prices and to 
discourage escalator clauses in wage con- 
tracts, moves which if properly taken 
could have an anti-inflationary bias. 
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Problems of Small 


Business in Defense 


By Clark Gaines 


Secretary, Georgia Department of Commerce 


9 Bee the fact that small businesses 
constitute over 90 per cent of the na- 
tion’s economic backbone, this group is 
being slowly destroyed by the indiffer- 
ence, bungling and inefficiency of the 
people in Washington charged with the 
policy making and handling of defense 
contracts. The opportunities of the small 
industrialist to bid on defense contracts 
are extremely limited, because of the 
“bottle neck” in Washington which is 
due to the reasons just mentioned. 

Problems are Basic—Although the 
small industrialists in some sections of 
the nation have been a little more for- 
tunate than those in other sections in 
procuring defense contracts, the mildly 
fortunate, and the less fortunate, are 
confronted by the same basic problems. 
This is a National issue as far as the 
small industrialist is concerned. He is 
wholly unorganized, has no representa- 
tion in Washington, and does not have 
sufficient funds to carry out his fight 
in this manner individually. If he did 
have, he would not be a small industrial- 
ist. He is forced to do sub-contract work, 
if and when he is fortunate enough to 
get one. This means that the big industry 
giving him a sub-contract in defense 
work, extracts a profit for itself, and the 
sub-contractor literally gets the crumbs 
in the form of profit. There is no protec- 
tion given the small industrialist by the 
government in this respect. Inability 
to get a chance to bid on contracts of 
any kind in defense work is so great 
that many small industries are threat- 
ened with extinction because they can- 
not qualify for procuring or purchasing 
materials in that they are not using 
their plants for any part of defense 
work. It is almost impossible for a small 
operator to build up an efficient produc- 
tion force once layoffs and shut-downs 
take place. 

Natural Advantages of Big Business— 
Big business is well organized. It has 
always been organized, because organ- 
ization is part and parcel of the founda- 
tion on which big business is built and 
operated. It, therefore, is a simple mat- 
ter for big businesses to pool their ef- 
forts in Washington to get the cream of 
the defense contracts. Big business has 
always had ample funds to keep repre- 
sentatives in Washington and other 
strategical centers duri: 


edge to these industries. Their repre- 
sentatives have beaten well-worn paths 
to these sources. 

Efforts of Small Businesses—The 
Georgia Department of Commerce re- 
quested the Senate Select Committee on 
Small Business to join with it last Fall 
in holding small business men’s clinics 
in Georgia. Two clinics were held last 
November: one in Atlanta and the other 
in Savannah. The clinics were advertised 
several weeks before they convened. 
Representatives from Washington were 
sent to Atlanta and Savannah to assist 
in conducting these clinics; other fed- 
eral officials from the regional offices at 
Atlanta and Savannah also participated. 
Approximately 800 small business men 
in Georgia attended the clinics. They 
were told about the government’s de- 
fense program and given instructions on 
who to write to about procuring defense 
contracts for various items. During the 
question-and-answer periods names and 
addresses of government agencies in 
charge of procurement were written 
down by business people attending the 
clinics. The Georgia Department of Com- 
merce made a check last month by per; 
sonal contact with a number of those 
who attended the clinics, and in each 
instance they had carried out the in- 
structions given them by government 
representatives at the clinics, but the re- 
sults had been zero. In the vast majority 
of cases, their letters to government 
sources were never answered. And, as far 
as I know, they have not been answered 
as of this day. 

The Dilemma—The small industrialist 
is suspended in mid-air, as it were, be- 
cause he does not know how to obtain 
information about where to go to bid, 
how to bid, or to whom the prime con- 
tracts have been let in order that he 
might bid for sub-contracts. And there 
is not anything being done to relieve 
this situation, and there will not be, so 
long as nothing is done to break through 
the “bottle neck” in Washington which 
is the result of indifference, inefficiency 
and an apparent desire not to try to 
comprehend the plight of small indus- 
tries or do anything practical about help- 
ing them. And herein is where the effects 
of controls is spelling disaster for the 
small industrialists of the nation. 

There is a tendency, it seems, on the 
part of big industry to keep all produc- 
tion work within their own plants and 
not to sublet until compelled to do so. 


If and when they sublet it is usually 
because they are loaded with work and 
are falling behind, or about to fall be- 
hind, in deliveries, or because the work 
they sublet is of such difficult and com- 
plicated nature their own facilities do 
not permit profitable production. Some 
of the big industries, upon being 
awarded prime contracts, immediately 
apply for Certificates of Necessity for 
the purpose of enlarging their opera- 
tions through new buildings and added 
facilities. This closes the door to the 
small industry needing sub-contrects. 
Only in cases where the product is such 
that large scale operations are absolutely 
necessary, prime contracts ought not be 
let. They should be broken by the 
letting agency so that the 
petent industrialist 
to bid. This would obvia receasit; 
of the small industrialist sharing his 
profits with the big fellow, bécause as I 
have pointed out, ‘sub-contracts mean 
that the big fellow gets his profit first 
and what is left goes to the little fel- 
low—the sub-contractor. 

Certain Information Must be Made 
Available—There is certain information 
on awarded prime contracts being sup- 
plied to limited sources by the United 
States Department of Commerce. The 
man who needs this information, that is 
the small industrialist, cannot get it from 
the U. S. Department of Commerce, be- 
cause they are handicapped by regula- 
tions preventing them from sending this 
information to the small industrialists. 
The small industrialist is the man in 
the nation standing in greater need of 
the information than any other class of 
our citizens. There is very little informa- 
tion that would be of greater benefit to 
the large majority of those in the indus- 
trial world in this country, than informa- 
tion about who was awarded prime con- 
tracts. This then, would give the small 
operator an opportunity to ask for a 
chance to bid for sub-contracts. When a 
small industry that is struggling to exist 
in this day and time asks for informa- 
tion about letting of prime contracts it 
should be furnished to him by the U. S. 
Department of Commerce. Certainly it 
means more to him than it does to many 
sources now being furnished this infor- 
mation. With the vast sources of contact 
the Department of Commerce has, it 
would not be difficult for it to screen 
the small industries. This, perhaps, would 
not be necessary, because it is quite pos- 
sible that only those who are interested 
in procuring sub-contracts on defense 
work would trouble themselves about 
writing to the Commerce Department for 
information. No one with idle curiosity 
would be intereste¢c in seeking this char- 
acter of information for the sake of sat- 
isfying their curiosity. We have been 
taxed severely and still are for arms 
and aid of all kinds to people and nations 
all over the world. But, it seems that we 
cannot afford to do a few essential things 
for our own people who want to con- 
tribute to our national defense and that 
of our allies or The United Nations, and 
at the same time survive economically. 
We are worse than “penny wise and 
pound foolish.” 
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George Washington Carver Homes, housing project at Selma, Alabama. Raymond Sizemore, Archt. 


April Awards Total $316,368,000 


By S. A. Lauver 
News Editor 


Scieieeie construction in April was 
valued at $316,368,000, or almost a four 
per cent gain over the comparable month 
of last year. 

The accumulation of contracts in the 
sixteen-state area stood at $2,617,861,- 
000 for the first four months. This is not 
only a one hundred and fifty-five per 
cent gain over the figure the same 
months of last year but the largest on 
record. 

The four-month total included $1,620,- 
081,000 for industrial projects, $338,504,- 
000 for private building, $275,542,000 for 
public building, $212,290,000 for heavy en- 
| gineering construction and $171,444,000 
for highways and bridges. 

The $1,620,081,000 for industrial proj- 
ects includes the large atomic energy de- 
velopments in South Carolina and Ken- 
tucky. Such private projects as the $70,- 
000,000 aluminum plant under way in the 
New Orleans area, the $80,000,000 Corpus 
Christi aluminum plant, and $75,000,000 
Bethlehem expansion at Baltimore and a 


number of large cement and textile mills 
served to bolster the total further. 

Private building, when compared with 
the first four months of 1950, is down but 
a negligible fraction of one per cent. Res- 
idential building, which in the current 
year constitutes about seventy-seven per 
fent of the private building value, totals 
$261,339,000, or a fraction of one per cent 
above the figure for such work last year. 
Office building, with its total of $22,194,- 
000 is up a more substantial twenty-nine 
per cent. 
. Public building’s gain over the 1950 
first-four-month value is fifty-two per 
cent. The $275,542,000 is made up of $145,- 
643,000 for government buildings includ- 
ing hospitals and $129,899,000 for schools. 
Government building is up one hundred 
twelve per cent. School building in the 
first one-third of 1951 represents an in- 
crease of fifteen per cent. 

Engineering construction in the four- 
month period embraces $130,501,000 for 
dams, drainage, earthwork and airports; 
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$66,713,000 for sewer and water work and 
$15,076,000 for government electrification 
expansion. Dams, drainage, earthwork, 
airports show a forty-eight per cent rise. 
Sewer and water work is up more than 
eighty-one per cent. Government elec- 
trification has shrunk more than one-half. 

The accumulated highway and bridge 
construction value is $171,444,000, as com- 
pared with the $187,188,000 for the same 
months of last year. 

April’s $316,368,000, which represented 
a drop of forty-five per cent from the 
value of southern contracts in the pre- 
ceding month, embraced $78,065,000 for 
industrial projects; $77,327,000 for heavy 
engineering construction; $60,942,000 for 
private building; $57,915,000 for public 
building and $42,119,000 for highways and 
bridges. “ 

The $78,065,000 for industrial work ig 
about eleven per cent above the com- 
parable figure for April 1950, but is below 
that for the preceding month. Despite 
this apparent drop, a number of large 
southern industrial expansions were in 
the news in April. 

International Minerals & Chemical 
Corp., for instance, let the contract for 
its $10,000,000 Mulberry, Fla. project. 
Tennessee Coal, Iron and Railroad Co. 
revealed that work had started on its 
Mobile, Ala. ore handling terminal. Bids 
were opened for a $3,387,000 terminal 
grain elevator at Corpus Christi, Texas. 

Announcement was made of the $10,- 
000,000 Paducah, Ky. plant for Air Re- 
duction Co. Additional contracts were 
awarded in connection with the $50,000,- 
000 Chalmette, La. plant of Kaiser Alumi- 
nm & Chemical Corp. A low bid was re- 
ceived for McDonnell Aircraft Corp. for 
a $1,500,000 test hangar. 

The Louisiana expansion of Pan Am 
Southern Corp. will involve expenditure 
of $6,500,000. According to the low bid the 
Pantex ordnance plant remodeling job 
at Lubbock, Texas will cost $1,408,000. 
Ford Motor Company’s Richmond plant 
will be expanded at a cost of $1,000,000. 
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Heavy engineering construction, the 
second largest category in April, is up 


substantially above the values in boththe 


preceding month and the comparable — 
month of last year. The increases are 


fifty-six per cent and thirty-six per cent, 

respectively. 
The $77,327,000 for heavy 

construction included $48,747,000 for 

earthwork and airports, 

per cent rise when com- 

month and one 

per cent above the 





April, 1950 value for the same kind of 


work, 

All: government work, the $48,747,000 
included such projects as a $1,702,000 
revetment at Pine Bluff, Ark.; a $3,000,- 
000 Tyndall Field, Fila, project; the 
$5,576,000 spillway and outlet structures 
for Texarkana dam; the $3,758,000 Gre- 
nada dam outlet structures and embank- 
ment, cost $3,758,000 and a $7,290,000 naval 
airport extension at Oceana, Va. 

Sewer and water projects, with their 
combined total of $25,030,000, are up 
forty-four per cent when compared with 
the value for March, 1951 and show a 
more than a one-hundred per cent rise 
above the value for April of last year. 
Government electric projects were up 
slightly from the March level. 

Some idea about the size of some south- 
ern sewer and water construction may 
be gained from such projects as one cost- 
ing almost $5,000,000 in Jefferson County, 
Alabama; a $4,362,000 water pumping sta- 
tion at Memphis; a $2,699,000 sewage 
treatment plant at Dallas; expenditure 
of $1,365,000 by Florence, S. C., for sewer 
construction and a pumping station, and 
a $1,123,000 project in Kentucky. 

Private building in April was valued at 
$60,942,000, this an eight per cent increase 
above the March figure and a twenty 
per cent drop, when compared with the 
value for April of 1950. Included in the 
current private building are $44,784,000 
for residential work, $9,605,000 for as- 
sembly buildings, $3,997,000 for com- 
mercial buildings and $2,556,000 for office 
building. 

Residential building has dropped 
slightly in the last month. The $44,784,- 
000 value in April is down about two per 
cent from the level of the preceding 
month. Compared with its 1950 counter- 
part, the April residential figure repre- 
sents a decline of about twenty per cent. 
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Texas Department of Public Safety headquarters, Austin, Texas, Gleseeke, Kuehne 
& Brooks, Archts.-Engrs. 


Other types of private building showed 
greater strength. Assembly buildings, in- 
cluding churches and similar structures, 
were up thirty-six per cent above the 
preceding month and forty-five per cent 
above the comparable month of last year. 
Commercial building, while up forty- 
seven per cent from the March figure, 
amounted to but $3,997,000. Office build- 
ing is more than four times the preceding 
monthly figure. 

Public building in April was down 
about twenty-seven per cent from the 


March figure. However, i was practically 
at the same level prevailing in . 

last year. Value of school: 

the current April is less than in its 1950 
counterpart. The drop from March, wel. 
is but five per cent. 

Highway construction in April ss 
ed to $42,119,000, as compared with the 
$42,425,000 for April, 1950 and the $47,- 
250,000 for March of 1951. Practically all 
of the state highway departments opened 
bids, although several were for small 
quantities of work. 
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The Southern Is Prepared For 





A Tough 


Transportation Job 


41 

Ik develop the territory and foster 
faith in the South, its people and its 
opportunities.” This is one of the South- 
ern Railroad’s major policies as stated 
by Ernest E. Norris, the Southern’s 
president, in his recent annual message 
to stockholders. 

Last year 142 new industries were lo- 
cated along the lines of the Southern 
Railway System. Equally, if not more 
Significant 107 existing industries ex- 
panded, launching modernization and re- 
habilitation programs. And 53 new, large 
distribution warehouses were established 
and built along the railway’s 8,000-mile 
system. 

The industrial growth of the South is 
no “Johnny come lately.” At the rate of 
more than one every “working day” for 
the past ten years, a new industry has 
been established along the Southern’s 
lines, an existing industry has been ex- 
panded, or a new distribution warehouse 
has been built to better serve the grow- 
ing needs of the territory. The total 
figure for the ten years is 2,881; of which 
1,856 represent new industries, 773 are 
additions to existing plants, and 252 are 
distributing warehouses. 

With the vast industrial and agricul- 
tural potentials of its territory being 
called upon anew to meet urgent needs 
of national defense, the Southern is in 
admirable position, thanks to huge ex- 
penditures for improved facilities, motive 
power and rolling stock—to meet pres- 
ent and future transportation demands. 

To Meet the Need—“There’s a tough 
transportation job ahead,” President 
Norris declares, “but the Southern is bet- 
ter prepared than ever before in its his- 
tory—financially and physically—to serve 
the South and our country.” 

As an example, he pointed out that in 
1950 the railway completed or authorized 
such projects as enlarging and modern- 
izing existing yards, or building new 
yards—-hoth moves designed to speed the 
handling of vital shipments—construct- 
ing new shops and bridges; relocating 
line, and buying new diesel motive power 
and freight cars. The cost totaled con- 
siderably in excess of $50,000,000. 

Primary emphasis is being placed on 
freight yard improvements. Recently 


“The Southerner,” crack train of the Southern Rallway.- 


completed is a major yard betterment at 

Atlanta, Georgia. The project, at Inman 

Yard, cost over $2,000,000. Some others 

are a modern car-retarder hump yard at 

Knoxville, Tenn., costing some $2,750,000; 

new freight facilities costing over $2, 

000 at New Orleans. The largest single 
roject is at Birmingham, Ala., where 
round has been broken for a new and 

ultra-modern car-retarder hump yard 

costing about $9,000,000. 
To operate over its rails and through 
those yards, the Southern now has in 


service or on order 745 diesel locomotive : 


Southern constantly calls the attention 
of industrialists throughout the country 
to the attractiveness of the South as a 
location for industry. By means of ad- 
vertisements in nationally-circulated 
magazines and newspapers the railway, 
month after month, year after year, in- 
vites industry to “Look Ahead — Look 
South!” It has some excellent examples 
to point to. For instance: 

The Masonite Corporation was organ- 
ized in Laurel, Mississippi, in September, 
1926, and went into production with 111 
employees in:1927. At the end of 1947 


units, and in little more than a decadé: it was employing 3,000 people in Laurel; 


since 1940, it has invested over $153,000,- 





This is an article about 
some of the accomplish- 
ments of one of the South's 
great railroads. We are hap- 
py to present it to our 
readers as one example of 
the progressive business 
leadership that assures an ac- 
cellerated continuation of 
Southern prosperity. 











000 in new diesel power and freight and 
passenger cars. Here again, the emphasis 
has been placed upon freight service, 
although passenger service has been any- 
thing but neglected. Within the last two 
years the Southern has placed into serv- 
ice about $11,500,000 worth of new, light- 
weight, streamlined passenger cars. 

Behind this intensified effort, Mr. Nor- 
ris said, is the realization that the South- 
ern’s plant and faciliti:s, although ade- 
quate for normal needs, would be called 
upon to meet the expanding traffic of 
national defense preparations while, at 
the same time, continuing to handle effi- 
ciently the normal heavy traffic that 
moves over Southern rails. 

Boosting the South—As a part of its 
efforts to “do ee Possible” the 


“paid out in wages that same year (in 
Laurel) the sum of: $6,207,000; and paid 
out for raw materials purchased in 
Laurel (mostly pulpwood) a total of 
$4,266,000. 

Early in 1950 the first newsprint made 
from southern pine rolled from huge 
paper-making machines of the first news- 
print mill in the Southeastern part of the 
country. The plant was built at a cost 
of $32 million, at a point served by the 
Southern in Alabama. At another point, 
in North Carolina,” construction was 
started on the world’s most modern cello- 
phane plant... a plant scheduled to be 
in production by the coming September. 
A new rayon plant is going up at a cost 
of between $15 and $20 million; another 
rayon plant is expanding to the tune of 
$3.5 million. A large &ddition is being 
made to a $40 million Seer a plant that 
started production slightly over a year 
ago at Rock Hill, S. C. Pulp and paper 
mills have blossomed throughout the area, 

More Than Transportation — Only by 
going far beyond its primary job of 
transportation, and making its slogan 
“The Southern Serves the South” an 

ted, indisputable fact; only by liv- 
ing up to its unchanging policy of de- 
veloping its territory and fostering faith 
in the South, its people and its oppor- 
tunities; and only by conducting its busi- 
ness in such an efficient manner that it 
can pay a fair return to the owners of the 
property has the Southern succeeded... . 

“And,” in the words of the Southern’s 
President Norris, “with this steadfast 
faith, and these principles, we mens 
approach the future years.” spe ¢ 
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Dallas’ Decade of Growth 


By Thomas W. Finney 


Tae better-than 250% city—such is the 
measure of a decade of growth in the 
Dallas economy, and generally speaking, 
Big “D” continues as a distribution- 
wholesale center. In the census decade 
from 1939 to 1948, our gain in this phase 
of our economy was 358%. Manufactur- 
ing experienced a similar increase from 
1939 to 1947, amounting to 289%. Nat- 
urally, Dallas retail sales would zoom; 
and they did some 276% from 1939 to 
1948. 

Now what has made friendly Big “D” 
zip along at such a high and outstanding 
rate of increase? The answer is, Markets. 

People and income make markets. 

Population-wise, the Dallas city plus 
the 4 island cities approach 500,000 
people, up 47% with an increase of 1,248 
people per month in the period from 1940 
to 1950. Dallas County has more than 
600,000 people, up 54% since 1940, with a 
density at present of 686 persons per 
square mile. Undoubtedly the largest 
metropolitan market in the South or 
Southwest is Dallas County plus Tarrant 
County with some 1,000,000 people. With- 
in a 100-mile radius of Dallas there are 
more than 2,000,000 people. In the Dallas 
Southwest, our logical integrated market 
—Texas, Louisiana, Mississippi, western 
Tennessee, Arkansas, Oklahoma and New 
Mexico—there are over 18,000,000 people. 


Along with population increases have 
come similar increases in income, more 
dollars with which to buy—and con- 
versely, a measure of the growth of our 
economy. A recent estimate of the Dallas 
family’s net effective buying income was 
$5,401, in contrast to $3,295 in 1941. In 
aggregates, Dallas County non-farm sal- 
ary and wage payments have been esti- 
mated at $579,000,000 in 1949 against 
$422,000,000 in 1947. Statewise, per capita 
income has increased from $495 in 1941 
to $1,205 in 1949. In our Southwest, in- 
come from all sources in 1948 approxi- 
mated 9% of the nation’s total as against 
‘only 7.2% in 1929. 

Now, upon what supports do the people 
and income of Dallas depend? Incident- 
ally, note should be made that there are 
264,000 persons employed in our labor 
market area in contrast to 155,000 for 
1940. There now are 58,000 in manufac- 
turing employment (27,000 in 1940), and 
206,000 in non-manufacturing businesses 
(129,000 in 1940). 

Merchandising, wholesaling, ware- 
housing, and distribution are still most 
important to Dallas, historically and log- 
ically. Dallas County showed the largest 
relative increase in the 1948'-Business 
Census of any of the nation’s 50 counties 
with the largest volume of wholesale 
sales. We now rank 14th dollarwise, al- 


though only 22nd in population. We are 
a $2.2 billion dollar wholesale market; 
25% of the state’s wholesale business is 
in and from Dallas. 


Manufacturing of the “light” type— 
including both producer and consumer 
goods, and products for regional and na- 
tional markets—quadrupled in “value 
added” over 1939 to some $239,000,000 in 
1947. This growth is a logical conse- 
quence of the Dallas-pattern of first a 
salesman, then a sales office, then a ware- 
house, and then production facilities. 

The scope of our retail trade is both 
local and area-wise. $709,000,000 of sales 
chants. Our percent: 
was the greatest of th 
cities of more than 2 
in the 32 leading n 
the nation. 11% of the s 
ness was done in Dallas, alt 
city has only 8% of the st 
tion. : , 
Dallas is a petroleum industry center 
and headquarters city. Major and inde- 
pendent oil companies are here, with 
home offices or regional set-ups. Oil field 
equipment and supply companies add 
prestige to our oil industry position. The 
drilling industry, the technical service 
companies, and other oil industry compo- 
nents lend further credence to Dallas as 
an oil center. Petroleum industry associ- 
ations such as the Production Office of 
the API, Texas Mid-Continent Oil and 
Gas Association, The American Associ- 
ation of Oilwell Drilling Contractors, and 
other agencies have their headquarters 
here. Note must also be made of the 
large number of independent operators, 
royalty dealers and others of the oil fra- 
ternity located here. 

As a financial center, Dallas dominates 
the Southwest. The Federal Reserve 
Bank of Dallas serves our area well. Our 
Dallas banks are dynamic forces in the 
development of our economy, and they 
exert influence over a wide area and in 
many segments of business, particularly 
the petroleum industry. Our investment 
houses and our Dallas securities market 
are energetic and fundamental factors 
for past and continued growth. 

With more than 100 insurance com- 
panies having home offices in Dallas, 
we are an insurance center of national 
influence. This is the second ranking city 
in the nation based on the number of 
home-officed legal reserve life insurance 
companies. Increasingly, regional offices 
of nationwide insurance companies are 
being established here as these firms re- 
enter Texas. Not only for the underwrit- 
ing of insurance, but also from the stand- 
point of investment in Dallas and Texas 
business enterprise are insurance funds 
important. 

The many federal and state agencies 
in Dallas also emphasize our dominant 
geggraphic and regional positions. Be- 
cause of excellent transportation and 
communication facilities, Dallas increas- 
ingly is receiving new regional and area 
offices, broadening our economy through 
stability of employment, relatively high 
income levels, and an increased number 
of workers to live and spend in Dallas. 
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Skytop Drive—An exciting adventure in motoring. 


mountain crests for nearly 500 miles, the Blue Ridge Parkway 


connects the Great Smoky Mountain National Park in North Carolina with the Shenandoah National Park in Virginia. 


Tourist Trade is-Big Business 


Efforts in behalf of new income from this industry in 
the South are encouraging but fall short of their potential benefit. 


By Caldwell R. Walker 


Tue South is one of the Nation’s most 
appealing recreational regions. Potential 
resort beaches rim the entire eastern and 
southern borders of the area and, in both 
upland and lowland, literally thousands 
of beautiful inland streams and lakes are 
to be found. Mountains, bountifully 
stocked with wild game, and unsurpassed 
in scenic beauty, span a good portion of 
the northern border and reach down deep 
into the heart of the region. In addition 
to these abundant natural resources the 
Southland is incomparably rich in the 
history and traditions of this nation. 

With such a profusion of natural ad- 
vantages as selling points, it is easy to 
understand why development agencies 
throughout the South are becoming ever- 
increasingly alert to the opportunity that 
knocks so loudly. 

In a practical sense, traveling for pleas- 
ure is a human pursuit that involves 
more than recreation and enjoyment. 
For those states that enjoy an influx of 
tourists, their coming means expendi- 


tures of a number of types. Expendi- 
tures mean added business volume. Bus- 
iness volume means wages and profits— 
in other words income, the objective of 
all business enterprise. 

A good job is being done in the South 
toward developing greater volume of 
tourist trade but the job is far from com- 
plete. It is the purpose of this article to 
point out why this is so. 

On a National Basis—First, take a view 
of tourist trade on a national basis. From 
data collected for the 1951 Blue Book of 
Southern Progress, now being distributed, 
it is estimated that expenditures for 
travel in the United States amounted to 
$14.8 billion in 1950. This amount repre- 
sents 6.3 per cent of national income as 
estimated by the U. S. Department of 
Commerce, and 7 per cent of income from 
private enterprise as shown in the 1951 
Blue Book. 

If all the combined claims of state 
chambers of commerce were lumped to- 
gether, their total would undoubtedly 


considerably exceed the amount of the 
Blue Book estimate. It is not illogical 
that this should be so, when purposes are 
given due weight. The Blue Book is tra- 
ditionally conservative, whereas the very 
nature of development agency assign- 
ment inclines their assertions toward the 
upward side. In any event, seven per cent 
of income would seem to be a fairly lib- 
eral allowance for this one phase of con- 
sumer expenditures. 

Based on Blue Book samplings, dollar 
volume of tourist expenditures within the 
various regions of the country ran as fol- 
lows in 1950: 


New England, $925 million; Middle At- 
lantic States, $3,635 million; East North 
Central, $2,452 million; West North Cen- 
tral, $1,202 million; South Atlantic, $1,871 
million; East South Central, $515 million; 
West South Central, $1,132 million; Moun- 
tain States, $1,042 million; Pacific States, 
$2,030 million; United States, $14,805 mil- 
lion, 

Inflow vs. Outflow—Now comes a point 
that appears to be generally overlooked. 
At least it is rarely, if ever, mentioned. 
The wherewithal for these nearly $15 
billion of expenditures does not drop like 
manna from the sky. Whenever one re- 
gion, or state, gains income from tourist 
inflow, some other or others, loses the 
equivalent. For this reason it is not 
enough to say that some certain state 
is doing fine with its tourist business 
when it takes in so many hundreds of 
million dollars. That same state may ve 
pouring out into other areas considerably 
more than it takes in. The case is not 
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closed unti] entries have been made on 
both sides of the ledger. 

It is not a difficult matter to form 
estimates of tourist inflow. Records of 
hotels and other enterprise elements fur- 
nish sound material upon which to base 
such estimates. When it comes to esti- 
mating tourist outflow, however, there 
are absolutely no records of business that 
can be used for the purpose. Some sort 
of perpetual census, over a full year’s pe- 
riod might possibly form the basis for 
such an estimate, but administration of 
any such scheme would be highly in- 
tricate and difficult. 

There is, nevertheless, one method 
that can be used with fair assumption 
of its accuracy. Primarily, it is based upon 
the fact that Americans are Americans 
wherever they may be found. In their 
habits respecting expenditure they are 
pretty much the same whether they be 
found north or south, east or west. All 
seem to like to travel. 

Taking this known fact as a primary 
assumption, it is fair to conclude that 
each American spends equivalently to sat- 
isfy this universal urge. In such case 
income would furnish the fuel for incen- 
tive, and lack of it deterrence in fulfill- 
ment of the urge. 

Based on regional income, the follow- 
ing, according to this method of reason- 
ing, would be the amount of tourist out- 
flow which each region would give up to 
other regions: 

New England, $913 million; Middle At- 
tantic, $3,380 million; East North Cen- 
tral, $3,382 million; West North Central, 
$1,426 million; South Atlantic, $1,670 mil- 
lion; East South Central, $708 million; 
West South Central, $1,206 million; Moun- 
tain States, $499 million; Pacific States, 
$1,621 million; United States, $14,805 
million. 

It will be noted that the total of this 
tabulation of tourist outflow equals the 
total of tourist inflow presented in a fore- 
going paragraph. If it be of an interstate 
nature, and that is the type of travel 
being dealt with here, tourist outflow 
and inflow must balance, with some re- 
gions or states benefiting therefrom, 
others losing. 

Striking a balance between the two tab- 
ulations, the result is the following gains 
and losses: 

New England, gain $12 million; Middle 
Atlantic, gain $255 million; East North 
Central, loss $930 million; West North 
Central, loss $224 million; South Atlantic, 
gain $201 million; East South Central, 
loss $193 million; West South Central, 
loss $74 million; Mountain States, gain 
$543 million; Pacific States, gain $410 
million; United States, gain and loss even. 

Some objection may be raised to the 
foregoing conclusions by such regions as 
California and Florida on the grounds 
that a great portion of their assumed out- 
flow would not travel beyynd their own 
borders, but would sojourn away from 
home still somewhere within their re- 
spective area. 

Such a situation is undoubtedly safe 
to assume, but it must be remembered 
atthe same time that credit will already 
have been given for such traffic in the 
tabulation of tourist inflow; also that 


tourist trade of this sort is not actually 
the type that brings in new income. Trav- 
elers such as these probably spend little 
if any more on the road than they would 
have spent had they remained at home. 

Admitting that discrepancies are pos- 
sible, even probable, in summation of 
an industry regarding which so few data 
have been methodically gathered, it is 
nevertheless also true that on a compara- 
tive basis the foregoing picture is likely 
to be accurate. Where discrepancies oc- 
cur, they will be with respect to the in- 
dustry in general, not with respect to 
individual regions. And that is the point 
that must be given greatest significance. 
After all, this trade is purely a matter 
of competition between regions. 

Two-way Street—The purpose here is 
to point out to Southerners that travel- 
ing for pleasure is a two-way street. If 
more travelers pass along it toward out- 
lying regions than traverse it in inbound 
direction, the net balance is a loss. 

Do we direct enough attention toward 
selling our own people on the enjoyments 
to be found near home, or are we broad- 
casting recreational wares only to far 
places? It is worth looking into. 

In any event, efforts should be un- 
slackening in the matter of constantly 
improving the recyeational havens pro- 
vided the South by nature, and in making 
known to the country, far and near, the 
unsurpassed value of the enjoyments to 
be found therein. 

As a whole, the 16 states show tourist 
outflow of $3,914 million, inflow of $3,887 
million, a net loss of $27 million. This is 
far from the amount that the South, with 
its natural advantages in combination 
with its human ingenuity, is capable of 
putting on display. 

(Detailed data of any individual states 
may be had by writing Blue Book of 
Southern Progress, c/o MANUFACTURERS 
RecorD, Baltimore 3, Md.) 


Tuckaseegee Falls, near Bryson City, 
North Carolina. One of many spec- 
tacular falls in the area 


SGA Meeting 


More than 1400 gas industry dignitaries 
converged on Biloxi, Miss., on April 23 
for the 43rd annual convention of the 
Southern Gas Association. The three day 
meeting was packed with a distingushed 
list of speakers drawn from business and 
industry all over the nation. A chief at- 
traction was the address by D. A. Hulcy 
of Dallas, president of the American Gas 
Association, on ‘April 24. Mr. Hulcy 
sounded the industry’s challenge for the 
times—“A United Gas Industry Speaks.” 
The first day’s session at the Buena Vista 
included reports by S. G. A. president, 
Carl H. Horne of the Alabama Gas Cor- 


the Gulfport, Mississippi, Edits 

The general session on April 25 heard 
Dr. Watrous H. Irons, vice-president of 
the Federal Reserve Bank of Dallas, dis- 
cuss “Economic Effects of the Federal 
Reserve System,” and Walter Couper of 
Industrial Relations Counsellors, Inc., of 
New York, give “An Appraisal of Em- 
ployee Relations Trends.” 

The Southern Gas Association in- 
creased its territorial coverage to a four- 
teenth state during the convention. 
Members from Kentucky were admitted. 

In his year end review of the indus- 
try’s growth, Mr. Hulcy reported spec- 
tacular new highs in the number of cus- 
tomers served, volume of gas sold, and 
capital expenditure for new construction 
and plant expansion. 

“The gas industry has grown from a 
$5 billion industry to an $8-% billion 
industry at the end of 1950,” he stated. 
“If peace prevails there is every reason 
to believe the gas industry will enjoy a 
successful year in 1951, and we stand 
ready as in the past to do our full share 
in helping our nation to meet any emer- 
gency that may arise.” 

Gas utilities at the end of 1950, were 
serving 24,362,000 customers including 
about 331,000 customers who receive LP- 
Gas directly from utility gas mains. This 
was a gain of 3.3% over 1949. 

Of the total number of customers 
served, 14,894,000 were receiving natural 
gas, a gain of 12.7% over the previous 
year. Manufactured gas customers de- 
clined about 14.8%-during the year to 
total about 7,197,000; mixed gas customers 
totaled about 1,949,000, a gain of 248% 
over 1949. The decline in the manufac- 
tured branch of the industry reflects the 
effect of the changeover by several large 
gas utility companies to the distribution 
of straight natural gas or to mixed gas 
distribution during the year. 

Revenues from the sale of gas almost 
reached the $2 billion mark and utility 
income alone showed a gain of 16% over 
1949. Natural gas staged a spectacular 
rise of 25% while manufactured gas de- 
clined to 43% under 1949. Mixed gas 
gained 188% over the previous year. 

The natural gas industry, Mr. Hulcy 
declared, reached new peaks in 1950 and 
showed every indication that it will 
progress further in the year ahead. 
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IN KENTUCKY 


Corning Glass Works will build this new plant at Danville. Designed for the 
manufacture of glass bulbs and tubing, the building will have a floor area 
of 270,000 sq. ft. Construction is scheduled to begin immediately. 

















In LOUISIANA 


The first pile-driving on the new two-million dollar International Harvester 
twine mill at New Orleans took place on April 9th. The plant will cover about 
224,000 sq. ft. of manufacturing space. It is estimated that 750 people 
will be employed there. 
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INDUSTRIAL EXPANSION 


IN TENNESSEE 


New plant of Kerrigan iron Works on Cumberland River in Nashville. The 


building is equipped for rail and barge ——— as well as shipment by 
truck. Kerrigan capeeirto occupy this new facility by June Ist. 


IN SOUTH CAROLINA 


Deering-Millikin McCormick Mill, located at McCormick, is expanding. 
The addition will occupy the area in the es iy a above, required to 

square out the existing space between main building and the small 
wing to the right rear. 
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Southern Firm Scores 


Outstanding Growth 


Ove of the most direct and emphatic 


answers to the South’s need for diversi- 
fied industry is WIX Accessories Cof- 
poration, located in Gastonia, N. C. In 
less than twelve years’ time this company 
has muchroomed from a very humble be- 
ginning to its present eminence as the 
fourth largest automotive oil filter man- 
ufacturer. 

Beginnings—The story begins in 1939 
when J. D. Wicks, an expert on oil filter 
structure, was directed to Gastonia as 
the logical source of supply for fine cot- 
ton threads to be used in filter manu- 
facture. He presented this idea to a group 
of interested Gastonia citizens and so im- 
pressed them with its possibilities that 
a company was immediately formed. 

With a staff of only four people, the! 
WIX company began operations in 400 
feet of floor space—a mere cubbyhole 
compared with the 100,000 square feet 
it occupies today. In those days the ma- 
chines were hand operated and clumsy, 
and this meant that each filter cartridge 
was slowly and laboriously assembled. 
But the plant today is equipped with 
modern, efficient machinery, most of it! 
designed and built especially for the pur- 
pose it serves. 

Products—More than 200 various filter 
models are now manufactured by this 
company, ranging from the smallest fuel 
filter to large Diesel engine installations, 
and it is recognized as having the most 
complete coverage in the filter field. Pas- 


senger cars, trucks, and tractors create 
the heaviest demand for its products, but 
there are WIX models to cover the needs 
of every type and size of engine in the 
industrial field. 

Reasons For Success—Location—An 
essential factor in the unusually success- 
ful operation of this industry has been 
the advantage of its location in a textile 
center where the choicest raw materials 
were close at hand. Fine cotton thread 
waste is bought from mills in Gaston 
and adjoining counties and is blended 
and processed in an exclusive way. The 
company has become one of the largest 
thread waste users in the entire South 
and is one of the few oil filter manufac- 
turers to operate its own processing de- 
partment. 

Know How—<Another important factor 
in this company’s success has been the 
unusual amount of skill and concen- 
trated effort devoted to research and de- 
velopment of its product. This program 
has resulted in constant improvements 
and additions to the line. 

WIX features a sock-covered cartridge 
filter refill which is precision packed, 
under electronic control, with selected, 
blended cotton threads. A special “Micro- 
Pore” construction tends to assure uni- 
form density and eliminate the channel- 
ing of oil. The company also manufac- 
tures a line of attractively lithographed 
can-type cartridges. 


Since the sock-type cartridges required 
the use of thousands of pounds of knitted 
material weekly, the company set up its 
own 25-machine knitting department to 
manufacture its own sock covering. For 
the can-type cartridges, a special produc- 
tion line of can-making machinery was 
installed which has a daily capacity of 
25,000 cans. ' 

Markets—The products manufactured 
by this company are distributed to the 
trade—service stations, garages, trucking 
companies, etc. — through automotive 
parts jobbers. The sales organization 
consists of fifty-six representatives and 
direct salesmen located in Gastonia and 
other cities throughout the country. 

The advertising program is directed 
variously toward the wholesaler, the 
dealer, and the ultimate consumer. WIX 
ads have appeared in Saturday Evening 
Post, Country Gentleman, Successful 
Farming, and other well known maga- 
zines, and they are regularly found in all 
the leading automotive trade journals, A 
vigorous program of cooperative adver- 
tising is now under way to aid the retail 
outlets in a campaign of “engineered 
selling.” 

New Products—Recently a little gadg- 
et known as the WIX Dirtector made its 
appearance and has been basking in the 
limelight of the “engineered selling” 
campaign. The Dirtector consists of a 
sturdy plastic flashlight, the head of 
which contains fully enclosed samples of 
new oil and an open depression. A serv- 
ice station attendant, checking his cus- 
tomer’s oil, drops oil from his dipstick 
into the open cavity and snaps on the 
Dirtector light. This allows the customer 
to compare his own oil—often filled with 
dangerous particles of dirt and metal 
abrasions—with the samples of clean oil 
in the Dirtector. The result has increased 
filter sales to such an extent that the 
device has become popular among serv- 
ice stations and dealers. 

tion—The organization is the 
owner of a modern filter factory in 
Toronto, Canada—WIX Accessories Cor- 
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Main plant of Wix Accessories Corporation, automotive 


oil filter manufacturers, at Gastonia, N. C. 
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poration, Ltd. This concern has had a 
history of growth and prosperity similar 
to that of the parent company and now 
ranks as a leader in filter manufacture 
in Canada. 

A wholly owned subsidiary, Carolina 
Metal Products, Inc., in Charlotte, N. C., 





WIX Products 











is one of the most complete heavy stamp- 
ing and metal working plants in the 
South. In addition to making filter shells, 
it also manufactures safety signs, metal 
furniture, truck and tractor parts, and 
other types of steel products for various 
‘manufacturers throughout the South- 
east. 

On Diamond-T trucks, Harnischfeger 
and Wisconsin engines, and Case, Oliver, 
and Minneapolis-Moline tractors, WIX 
filters are now standard equipment ana 
are installed at these factories. 

Warehouses in Chicago, Kansas City, 
Los Angeles, and Minneapolis facilitate 
the distribution of WIX products 
throughout the United States, and an 
active export department in New York 
City handles shipments all over tlhe 
world. 

Allen H. Sims, prominent Gastonia 
business executive and one of the or- 
ganizers o, the company, is president. 
Mr. Sims is also executive vice-president 
of the Citizens National Bank in Gas- 
tonia. J. D. Wicks is vice-president and 
sales manager, and J. C. Roberts, vice- 
president and treasurer of Textiles, Inc., 
is secretary. There are six other active 
officers of the company. 


MAY NINETEEN PIFTY-ONE 


Birmingham's Committee of 100 
Raises Half-Million for New Industry 


le a whirlwind one-week, record-break- 
ing fund-raising drive, launched April 2 
by a Committee of 100 of the district’s 
business leaders, 309 firms and citizens 
of Jefferson County subscribed $552,362 
for a national promotional campaign to 
bring new industries, warehouses and 
sales offices into Birmingham. 

The drive quota was $500,000. When 
campaign headquarters closed at noon 
Saturday, April 7, this had already been 
exceeded by over $50,000, with many 
more subscriptions still outstanding. 
Fund appeal leaders were confident that 
total pledges to the promotional effort 
would reach $560,000. Included in the 
total was a contribution of $100,000 by 
the Alabama Power Company which 
pledged this amount conditional on the 
community subscribing $400,000. 

Plans contemplate expenditure of 
$100,000 yearly over a period of five years 
for national advertising, preparation of 
prospectuses and literature presenting 
Birmingham’s advantages and defraying 
the expenses of groups of citizens who 
personally will solicit prospects. 

Organization of the nationwide Bir- 
mingham district promotional campaign 
was inspired by the success of the Com- 
mittee of 100 representative business 
leaders in bringing to the district last 
year 26 major industries, employing up- 
wards of 6,000, in addition to many 
smaller enterprises. 


Multi-sphere 


The Committee of 100 was organized in 
December 1949 as an adjunct of the Bir- 
mingham Chamber of Commerce. It is 
headed by Clarence B. Hanson, Jr., pub- 
lisher of the Birmingham News, and 
numbers in its membership the execu- 
tives of the district’s leading manufac- 
turing, retail and wholesale establish- 
ments. Functioning on a limited budget, 
the committee first demonstrated in its 
one year effort what could be accom- 
plished by soundly planned and well-di- 
rected. promotional activities before seek- 
ing funds for the expanded program. 

The committee’s successful fund rais- 
ing effort was directed by William W. 
French, president Moore-Handley Hard- 
ware Company; William P. Engel, real- 
tor and president of the Birmingham 
Chamber of Commerce, under an organi- 
zation plan prepared by Mervyn H. 
Sterne, investment banker. Chambers of 
Commerce in other Jefferson County 
communities, including Bessemer, Fair- 
field, Leeds and Tarrant, joined Birming- 
ham in the civic enterprise. 


In presenting the need at this time for 
the half-million-dollar district develop- 
ment fund, campaign leaders emphasized 
the sharp rise in Alabama’s consumer 
buying power, the expansion of the dis- 
trict’s steel and power supply, the wide- 
spread attention that the Southeast is 
attracting and the rapidly increasing de- 
centralization of American industry. 


in. by 34 ft. 4 in, and it is designed for a working 
of 250 Ibs. per sq. inch. It is used to store propane. 
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To assure profits 
controls must be studied 


By Sidney Fish 


O,. the surface, business conditions 
seem to be moving in two directions at 
the same time. For the large basic indus- 
tries in the South and the many centers 
where defense plants are rapidly expand- 
ing production, the trend is steadily up- 
ward. 4 

But in the civilian durable goods lines, 
production is being cut back in some cases 
as a result of Government orders requir- 
ing reduced use of scarce metals, and in 
other cases because production in the first 
four months of the year has held up sur- 
prisingly well, and as a result output has, 
for a time, been in excess of civilian de- 
mand. The latter development represents 
the public’s waning fears of a big-scale 
war, and the piling up of inventories in 
anticipation of continued high - level 
buying. 

The big basic trend remains unchanged. 
The civilian economy is going to be stead- 
ily reduced until 1952. The Director of De- 
fense Mobilization has stated plainly that 
an upturn in civilian production, and re- 
laxation of the Government’s many con- 
trols, is not to be expected before late in 
1952 or early in 1953. Great dangers still 
exist in the world as a result of the Soviet 
menace. r 

The outlook for the next few months is 
one of steadily widening Government con- 
trols over the economy — controls over 
materials, controls over prices, controls 
over the wages and salaries that may be 
paid workers. In recent months, the Gov- 
ernment has made little effort to enforce 
the controls that it has imposed. It has 
relied on what has been almost the equiv- 
alent of an honor system, but from now 
on the controls are not only going to bite 
much deeper, but they are going to be 
enforced much more rigorously. 

Here are how the most important con- 
trols are shaping up, along with the 
measures that should be taken by busi- 
nessmen to deal with them: 

Materials and Production—The Na- 
tional Production Authority has an- 
nounced that it will place a new type of 
Controlled Materials Plan in effect as of 
July 1. This new CMP will be of the 
open-end type, that is, it will schedule 
production of steel, copper and aluminum 
and allocate supplies of those metals only 
to the defense industries, and defense- 
supporting lines. 

This means that all other industries, 
including the so-called non-essential ci- 
vilian durable goods industries, will have 
to eompete sharply for a much smaller 
supply of basic metals in a free market. 

A crisis thus arises for many non-es- 
sential industries that have not been able 
to book defense contracts, and which 
henceforth may be forced to cut their 
output to levels well below the break- 


even point, as a result of materials short- 
ages, etc. 

Several steps are indicated to meet this 
situation: 

1. The producer affected by such cut- 
backs must redouble his efforts to book 
a defense contract. 

2. He must intensify his appeals to NPA 
for adjustments under the cutback orders. 
For example, he should not only file for- 
mal appeals, in writing, with NPA, but 
he should consider filing the appeal in 
person with the NPA divisions from 
which he wants authority to use more 
steel, copper, aluminum or other scarce 
materials. He should send his representa- 
tive or Senator a copy of this appeal, and 
if he has a union in his plant, he should 
ask the union to support his application. 
He should show that the cutbacks will 
cause financial losses, distress to work- 
ers, interfere with plans for future de- 
fense production, etc. Note, too, that NPA 
has set up a new appeals board, under T. 
Munford Boyd, of the University of Vir- 
ginia, to hear appeals for adjustments. 

3. If his industry is labeled non-essen- 
tial, under the lists of products issued by 
NPA in connection with the Controlled 
Material Plan, he should investigate 
whether his product actually does not 
fulfill some essential or defense-support- 
ing needs. Often the distinction made be- 
tween essential and non-essential produc- 
tions by Government agencies is an arti- 
ficial one, and will not stand up under 
close inspection. If your product is one 
that is essential and if it is. classified 
wrongly by NPA, do not hesitate to press 
for the proper classification that will en- 
able you to keep your organization to- 
gether. 

4. If your product is hit during the next 
few months either by a reduced demand 
for your product, or by NPA orders which 
require lower tevels of production, ex- 
plore whether you cannot shift your out- 
put into other lines, including essential 
ones that will enable you to maintain a 
higher rate of production. 


5. Make full use of foreign metals to 
support your production rate. NPA’s Reg- 
ulation 1, section 10.11, says that a per- 
son may import any material acquired 
prior to landing “without regard to in- 
ventory restrictions of this part.” If in- 
ventories thereby go above the prescribed 
maximums of NPA, further domestic de- 
liveries are not permitted until the total 
inventory returns to allawed levels. Skil- 
ful use of this provision will enable many 
industries to support higher production 
rates than if dependence is solely on do- 
mestic suppliers of steel, copper, alumi- 
num, nickel, etc. 

Price Controls—There is no question 
but that price controls are going to be 


drafted to squeeze manufacturers’ profit 
margins. Already, tailor-made ceilings for 
several individual industries have been 
issued by the Office of Price Stabilization, 
and in each case, important elements of 
cost absorption were included in the reg- 
ulations. These regulations replace the 
General Ceiling Price Regulation, issued 
Jan. 26, 1951. 

Economic Stabilizer Eric Johnston has 
announced that he favors permitting 
price relief for manufacturers for higher 
costs of labor and materials incurred 
since the beginning of the Korean War. 
But he wants to rule out any permissible 
rise in prices, as long as the individual 
company’s profits remain 85 per cent of 
the average of the three best years during 
the four-year period, 1946-49. 

In anticipation of such a squeeze, man- 
ufacturers should shift their production 
now from low profit items to high profit 
items, wherever the competitive situa- 
tion is such that this move can be made. 
NPA is planning an order under which 
producers may be required to notify it in 
advance of any discontinuance of any line 
that accounted for 10 per cent or more 
of the producers’ sales. 

Under such circumstances, it is clear 
that the producer should try to change 
his line of products to afford better re- 
sults, before he is barred by NPA from 
doing so. 

The manufacturer should also study 
ways to reduce costs and thus improve 
profit margins. If a new piece of mate- 
rials handling equipment can cut labor 
costs, for example, it is possible that you 
will be able to obtain quick delivery 
through use of DO-97 priorities, whether 
or not you are engaged in defense pro- 
duction. But remember that such a pur- 
chase under Regulation 1, cannot exceed 
a cost of $750. In addition, overhead costs 
should be reduced wherever possible. 

If you are getting ready to produce 
defense supplies, make full use of the 
provisions of the Defense Production Act 
under which you can buy new plants or 
equipment and obtain approval to write 
them off at the rate of 20 per cent a year. 
Even if you do not need such equipment 
for normal peacetime production, remem- 
ber that after you have bought it you 
can sell it and your profit on the written- 
down value will be taxed at only 25 per 
cent, as a capital gain. 

Manufacturers, too, should study their 
costs and get ready to apply to NPA for - 
price relief, if the OPS standards for 
their industry bear down too hard on 
them. For example, if industry-wide 
standards are placed in effect, individual 
producers will be allowed to appeal for 
relief from those standards. An effective 
cost-accounting procedure will aid such 
appeals, and will pay for itself hand- 
somely under current excess profits 
taxes, too. 

‘Wage and Salary Controls—The Gov- 
ernment’s wage stabilization machinery 
is partly ineffective in dealing with pres- 
ent conditions. The Wage Stabilization 
Board, after issuing 10 regulations in 
February, ceased to issue new orders. 
This came about as a result of the walk- 
out of labor leaders from WSB and other 
defense agencies in mid-February, part- 
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ly in protest over the alleged inadequacy 
of Regulation 6, which said that wages 
could not be raised more thar 10 per cent 
above the levels of Jan. 15, 1950. 


While it is likely that the labor leaders 
will soon return to their jobs in the de- 
fense machinery, employers seeking to 
raise wages to hold on to their working 
forces, or to avoid strikes, have been 
hampered in doing so. For example, em- 
ployers are unable to rectify “inequities,” 
where their workers receive less than 
workers in similar industries. This tends 
to step-up quits and turnover, for exam- 
ple, in industries which do not have cost 
of living escalator clauses. Under such 
“escalator” clauses, wages can be raised 
quarterly to keep step with the rise in 
the cost of living. The WSB regulation 
has authorized continued escalation of 
wage rates in contracts existing before 
Jan. 25, when wages were frozen. New 
contracts containing such provisions, 
however, have been barred by WSB 
rules. 


Despite the handicaps imposed by WSB 
rules, employers can take certain steps 
to keep their workers contented. Here 
are some that are being used where labor 
“piracy” is causing losses of valued work- 
ers, or where labor shortages make it 
imperative to recruit new workers and 
keep a hold on experienced ones: 


1. If necessary, agree to give a wage 
increase amounting to more than the 10 
per cent maximum of WSB, but make it 
plain that you will be prevented from 
putting the rise in effect until WSB’s 
rules are liberalized. Such increases, 
however, may be made retroactive to the 
date of the agreement, if you are willing 
to put that provision in the agreement. 


2. If you have exhausted the full 10 
per cent of allowable rises, see whether 
you have overlooked merit increases or 
length of service rises, which can be 
granted over and above the 10 per cent. 
You must, however, have had a plan in 
effect for such rises, as of Jan. 25, 1951. 

3. Grant a cost of living clause retro- 
actively, subject to future approval of 
WSB. Or grant new fringe awards, for 
pensions, etc., over and above the al- 
lowable 10 per cent wage rise, but make 
the implementation of such fringe bene- 
fits contingent on WSB approval. 

In the absence of an established merit 
increase or length of service increase 
plan, the employer can still give such 
rises, based on the average determined 
by using either of the two formulas be- 
low: 

Method 1--Using 1950 as a base year, 
divide the total amount of merit or 
length of service rises by the number of 
workers who got them. 

Method 2—Divide the total amount of 
raises given by the number of increases. 
This method is particularly useful where 
individual workers got more than one 
merit or length of service rise in 1950. 

Keep Good Kecords—One last word of 
caution. In respect to all Government 
controls, including those pertaining to 
materials, prices or wages, make sure 
that your records are in good shape, so 
that you can stand up under the inspec- 
tion of enforcement officers... 


MAY MIMBTREN FIFTY-OME | 


Industrial Develooment Council 
Getting Results in Florida 


Florida’s bid for industries is getting 
results. 

Using FP&L power, a large cement 
plant, expected to produce 1,400,000 bar- 
rels per year, will be operated by the 
Lehigh Portland Cement Company on 
9500 acres of land purchased near Flagler 
Beach. 

Plans for the plant are in work, Le- 
high vice-president Roy N. Young, ad- 
vises. It is expected that the plant will 
be built and placed in operation within 
approximately eight months. 

It will be Florida’s second cement plant 
and Florida Power & Light Company’s 
largest industrial customer. At present 
the company’s biggest industrial load at 
a single point of delivery is the Hum- 
phreys Gold Mining Corporation, near 
Starke, which uses over 20,000,000 kwh 
annually. 

Estimates on the new Lehigh plant 
are that it will use 25,000,000 kwh an- 
nually. 

Florida Power,& Light Company will 
build three miles of 66,000-volt line to 
serve it. Demand is expected to reach 
4500 kw or equivalent to the electric 
load of 4500 average homes. 

Announcement of location of the new 
plant in Florida follows not long after 
Gov. Warren's appointment of the Coun- 
cil for the Industrial Development of 
Florida, of which Company President 
McGregor Smith is chairman. Although 
the council had no part in bringing the 
cement plant to Florida, it is the fore- 


runner of other industries which the 
council expects to attract to the state. 

At that time, when industries for 
Florida were looked upon with skep- 
ticism, the company inaugurated its pro- 
gram of promoting selective industries 
for the state. As a result, Florida Power 
& Light Company has underwritten and 
publicized considerable research into the 
state’s industrial opportunities. 


George Moody, chairman of the Flagler 
town commission, former member of the 
legislature, and former chairman of the 
Flagler County Commission, praised the 
company for its efforts. 

“Everyone has admired the way Flor- 
ida Power & Light Company has been 
promoting and publicizing our state’s 
agricultural and industrial resources over 
the years,” Mr. Moody said. “‘As far back 
as 1944, McGregor Smith, the company’s 
president, began a program, using ads in 
newspapers and magazines, and radio an- 
nouncements, to publicize Florida's op- 
portunities and this program continues 
today. 

“This valuable contribution to our state 
was recognized by Gov. Warren recently 
in appointing Mr. Smith to the gov- 
ernor’s Council for the Industrial Devel- 
opment of Florida. 

“The fact that the Lehigh Portland 
Cement Company considered other loca- 
tions and then chose a Florida point for 
its large new plant is an indication that 
efforts to attract industry are getting 
results.” 











D. A. Huley Named President 
of U. S. Chamber of Commerce 


Dechard A. (Deck) Hulcy, who was 
moved from Texas in a covered wagon 
to escape boll weevil poverty when he 
was a boy, and who educated himself at 
nights through a correspondence school 
course, is the new president of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States. 

He is president of the Lone Star Gas 
Company, Dallas, Tex., for which he went 
to work as an accounting department 
clerk in 1920, and also president of the 
American Gas Association, representative 
of the $8,700,000,000 gas utility industry. 

His election to the presidency of the 
world’s largest business organization 
was announced at the close of the Cham- 
ber’s 39th Annual Meeting. He has served 
on the Chamber’s board of directors since 
1946 and was a vice president during the 
past year. 

With only eight grades of formal 
schooling to his credit, Hulcy received 
the honorary Doctor of Laws degree last 
year from Texas Wesleyan College, which 
cited him as follows: “Shining example 
of American genius and opportunity, 
overcoming lack of early education by 
an imperial will to achieve and grow.” 


One of the products of this “imperial|- 


will” has been the growth of the Lone 
Star Gas Company. Since Hulcy became 
president in 1940 the company has more 
than doubled in size and now operates 
13,000 miles of pipelines serving 514,000 
customers in 360 cities, towns and com- 
munities in Texas and Oklahoma. It pro- 
duces gas and oil through a wholly 
owned subsidiary, the Lone Star Pro- 
ducing Company, set up in 1943, also 
with Hulcy as president. 

Himself, Hulcy terms “just a lucky 
Texas country boy.” 

To the industry, he is known as one 
of the originators of the American Gas 
Association’s now famous Promotion, 
Advertising and Research Committee 
and an early advocate of the Texas Rail- 
road Commission’s campaign to stop the 
waste of casinghead gas which a few 
years ago could be seen flaring skyward 
from every oil field. This waste Hulcy 
helped to overcome both by example in 
his company and by the development of 
technical methods of using the gas. 

In the southwestern cities and towns 
where Lone Star operates, and where it 
is now pushing the sale of gas-fueled air 
conditioning systems to offset drops in 
heating gas sales during such milder- 
than-usual winters as in 1950, Deck 
Hulcy is known as the boundless civic 
worker. 

The needs and problems of customer 
communities are his personal as well as 
his company’s concern. He has served 
three successive terms as president of the 
Dallas Chamber of Commerce, worked as 
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SOUTHERNERS AT WORK 


president and drive chairman for the 
Community Chest, and filled offices in 
many church, welfare and social organi- 
zations. 


SSIC Holds Annual Meeting 
Names P. A. Redmond, President 


At the recent meeting of the Board of 
Directors of the Southern States Indus- 
trial Council held in New Orleans, Mr. 
Paul A. Redmond, President of Alabama 
Mills, Inc., Birmingham, Alabama, was 
elected President for the current year. 

Mr. Redmond is widely known in Ala- 
bama and throughout the South, partic- 
ularly in the textile fields. He is Chair- 
man of the Board of the Anchor Rome 
Mills at Rome, Georgia, a Director and 
Past President of the Associated Indus- 


tries of Alabama, Past President of the 
Alabama Cotton Manufacturers Associa- 
tion and a Past Director of the American 
Cotton Manufacturers Association and of 
the Cotton-Textile Institute, Inc. 

The Southern States Industrial Coun- 
cil was organized in 1933 and has grown 
steadily in numbers and influence since 
that date. The thought leading to its 
founding was that the sociological, po- 
litical, and economic structure of the 
South demands an organization whose 
services are dedicated to its general wel- 
fare, an organization representing the 
South as a region. 

The Southern States Industrial Coun- 
cil now serves as such an organization 
and represents the sixteen Southern 
States from Texas to Maryland, inclusive. 
The Council is established to foster and 





promote the legitimate interests and wel- 
fare of the South; to provide a unified 
leadership for the Southern Region and 
to serve as a stimulating and coordinat- 
ing agency; to conduct economic research 
and to collect and disseminate informa- 
tion on subjects of interest to its mem- 
bers and the public; to provide an orderly 
process for ascertaining and presenting 
the views of its constituency to legisla- 
tive and other governmental bodies; and, 
in general, to provide a positive means 
whereby the South may seek construc- 
tive solutions for its economic problems 
and equality of treatment under the na- 
tional policy. 

The officers and Board of Directors of 
the Council are comprised of a President, 
five Regional Vice-Presidents, an Execu- 
tive Committee, five Directors represent- 
ing each of the sixteen states, and ten 
Directors-at Large. The Regional Vice- 
Presidents, also elected at the New Or- 
leans meeting, are as follows: 

For Maryland, Virginia, North and 
South Carolina—J. E. Baker, President, — 
Baker-Cammack Hosiery Mills, Burling- 
ton, North Carolina. For Louisiana, Mis- 
sissippi, and Texas—John U. Barr, 801 
American Bank Bldg., New Orleans, 
Louisiana. For Tennessee, Kentucky, and 
West Virginia—A. L. Lynn, Vice-Presi- 
dent, Island Creek Coal Company, Hunt- 
ington, West Virginia. For Alabama, 
Georgia, and Florida—I. C. Milner, Presi- 
dent, Gate City Mills Company, Atlanta, 
Georgia, and for Missouri, Arkansas, and 
Oklahoma—Robert Rast Cole, Vice-Pres- 
ident, Monsanto Chemical Company, St. 
Louis, Missouri. 

The headquarters of the Council is lo- 
cated at Nashville, Tennessee. The dd- 
ministrative officers are Thurman Sens- 
ing, Executive Vice-President; C..'C. 
Gilbert, Treasurer; J. H. Ballew, Secre- 
tary and Associate-Counsel. The General 
Counsel, Tyre Taylor, is located in Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


Republic National of Dallas 
Names H. J. Court Vice President 


The election of a vice-president and 
two assistant cashiers to the staff of the 
Republic National Bank of Dallas was 
announced recently by Fred F. Florence, 
President. 

Henry J. Court, formerly of the Bank 
of America, was elected to Vice-Presi- 
dent and will be associated with the Cor- 
respondent Bank Division. Sam L. Bal- 
lard, Jr. and Dewey H. Dean, Jr. were 
promoted to Assistant Cashier. 

A native of South Dakota, Court has 
been identified with banking for some 
33 years, during which time he has had 
experience in varied operations. In 1918 
he joined the Phoenix Savings Bank and 
Trust Co. which is now the First Na- 
tional Bank of Arizona, and in 1932 he 
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Henry J. Court 


became affiliated with the Bank of Amer- 
ica, serving in the Corporation with 
Bank Relation Department. 

Ballard is a native Texan who has been 
associated with Republic for 15 years. He 
has been identified with a number of 
departments, and at present is a member 
of the Credit Department. He attended 
Ennis High Scheol, Texas Military Col- 
lege and Southern Methodist University. 

Dean, also a member of the Credit De- 
partment, attended North Dallas High 
School and Southern Methodist Univer- 
sity. He has been a member of the Re- 
public staff since 1936 during which time 
he has been associated with a number 
of the bank’s departments. 


ASPDA Holds annual Meeting 
at Miami Beach, April 15-18 


Highlighted by talks by several leaders 
in development agencies in Southern 
states, the annual meeting of the As- 
sociation of State Planning and Devel- 
opment Agencies was held at Miami 
Beach, Florida, April 15 through 18th. 

A hundred executive heads and their 
staff members attended the sessions, 
which were held mornings, afternoons, 
and evenings during the entire four day 
period. 

Among the Southerners who attended 
were the following: 

F. J. Barnes, Virginia Division of 
Planning and Economic Development. 

W. O. Dobbins, Director Alabama 
State Planning Board. 

Wayne Fletcher, Director Arkansas 
Resources and Development Commis- 
sion. 

Clark Gaines, Director Georgia De- 
partment ef Commerce. 

Joseph C. Herbert, Louisiana Dept. 
of Commerce and Industry. 

George W. Hubley, Director Ken- 
tucky Agricultural and Industrial De- 
velopment Board. 

Paul Kelly, Assistant Director North 
Carolina Department of Conservation 


search, Planning and Development 

Board. 

Harold V. Miller, Director Tennes- 
see Planning Commission. 

H. H. Mobley, Assistant Director 
Missouri Dept. of Resources and De- 
velopment. 

Ferdinand Montagne, Vermillion 
Parish Development Board, Abbeville, 
Louisiana. 

Prentiss Mooney, Director Missouri 
Department of Resources and Develop- 
ment. 

I. Alvin Pasarew, Maryland State 
Planning Commission. 

Lonnie E. Pope, Georgia Department 
of Commerce. 

F. M. Sparling, Arkansas Resources 
and Development Commission. 

Charles Stansel, Vermillion Parish 
Development Board. 

Frank S. Walse, Louisiana Dept. of 
Public Works. 

Howe Sadler, Director Florida Ad- 
vertising Commission. 

Frederick H. Bair, Florida State Im- 
provement Commission. 

Walter E. Keyes, Director Florida 
State Improvement Commission. 

F. O. Schroeder, MANUFACTURERS 

REcorD, Baltimore. 

Practically the'entire Southern dele- 
gation took an active part in the pro- 
gram. 

Resolutions passed by the members 
paid high compliments to the Florida 
State Improvement Commission, the 
Miami Beach Chamber of Commerce, the 
Florida Advertising Commission and the 
Florida Power and Light Company, who 
provided a constant program of enter- 
tainment and a liberal supply of Florida 
fruit products. 

W. O. Dobbins was elected president 
for the coming year, and Wayne Fletcher 
was elected vice-president. 


Fred H. Husbands 
Heads West Texas 
Chamber of Commerce 


The 33-year-old regional West Texas 
Chamber of Commerce this year is un- 
dergoing an expansion of activities with 
emphasis on community level projects 
and services under the administrative di- 
rection of its new Executive Vice Presi- 
dent and General Manager, Fred H. Hus- 
bands. 

Eight major departments have been 
created for the 1951 program of work of 
the organization: Water Resources, In- 
dustrial, Community Services, Taxation 
and Legislation, Agriculture and Live- 
stock, Traffic and Transportation, Pub- 
licity and Tourist Promotion, and Public 
Relations and Membership. 

Husbands will personally direct the 
work of the Water Resources, Industrial, 
and Traffic and Transportation Depart- 
ments. He has employed George A. Logan 
to manage the Agricultural and Live- 
stock Department, James F. Melton as 
manager of the Taxation and Legislation 
Department, and Alden L. Cathey, mana- 
ger of the Public Relations and Member- 
ship Department. 

The organization serves the far-flung 


West Texas area of 132 counties which 
is twice as large as all of the New Eng- 
land states combined, plus the state of 
New York. The entire area of 162,000 
square miles comprises approximately 
two-thirds of the state of Texas. 
Husbands came to West Texas from 
Waco in December. He has been associ- 


Fred H. Husbands 


ated with the Waco Chamber of Com- 
merce since 1941, first as a member of 
the staff, and as general manager for the 
past seven years. 

During his administration as general 
manager in Waco, he took the leadership 
in flood control projects, establishing 
military bases and depots in the area, in- 
dustrial expansion and other important 
activities. Membership more than tripled 
during his administration. 


Bendix Aviation Names 
Foster Vice President 
Edward K. Foster, general manager of 


the Bendix Radio Division has recently 
been elected a vice president and mem- 








Edward K. Foster 


ber of the executive committee of Bendix 
Aviation Corporation. Mr. Foster will 
(Continued on page 48) 
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continue as general manager of Bendix 
Radio and will continue to maintain head- 
quarters at Towson, Maryland. 


Houston Port Commission 
Names James W. Martin 


Appointment of James W. Martin, as- 
sistant manager of the Corpus Christi 
Chamber of C ce, Corpus Christi, 
Texas, as executive assistant to Port Di- 
rector W. F. Heavey has been announced 
by W. S. Bellows, chairman of the Hous- 
ton Port Commission. 

Mr. Martin will replace Dow Wynn, 
newly-appointed industrial director of 
the Houston Chamber of Commerce. He 
began his new work May 1. 

Formerly an assistant manager of the 
Brownsville Chamber of Commerce and 
of the Lower Rio Grande Valley Cham- 
ber of Commerce, Mr. Martin is a gradu- 
ate of the University of Texas with a 
major in foreign trade. His first job was 
with the foreign department of the Na- 
tional Bank of Commerce in San An- 
tonio. 





State Planning Group Names 
Wayne Fletcher President 


Wayne Fietcher, director of the Ar- 
kansas Resources and Development Com- 
mission, was chosen president of the 
Southern Association of State Planning 
and Development Agencies, at a meeting 


Wayne Fietcher 


of the board of directors held at Miami 
Beach April 16th. 

Mr. Fletcher succeeds I. J. Steed, an 
assistant on the Arkansas board, who 
has resigned his position to jcin the 
Arkansas State Chamber of Commerce 
and Economic Council. 

Mr. Fletcher has been associated with 
the development agency in Arkansas un- 
der four different administrations and 
was made executive head upon election 
of Governor Sidney McMath. 


New Orleans Port Commissioners 
Name W. H. Saunders to Board 


William H. Saunders, Jr., president 
and chairman of the board of Interna- 
tional Lubricant Corporation, was sworn 
in recently as a member of the Board of 
Commissioners of the Port of New Or- 
leans. 

He succeeds the late R. K. Longino, 
who was treasurer of the Board at the 
time of his death, March 14. 

Saunders’ appointment to finish Lon- 
gino’s term of office was made April 12 
by Governor Earl K. Long of Louisiana. 
The term will expire Dec. 6, 1951. 

At the time of the swearing-in, Mr. 
Saunders made the following comment: 

“I feel very much honored by the ap- 
pointment from the governor as a mem- 
ber of the Board of Commissioners of 
the Port of New Orleans. Although I am 
very busily engaged in my own affairs 
and have many outside commitments, I 
felt that this appointment was of such 
importance and furnished such an excel- 
lent opportunity for service to this city 
and state that I could not refuse the ap- 
pointment. I have watched with great 
interest the progress that the port has 
made under the present Board of Com- 
missioners and I hope that I will be able 
to be of some assistance in carrying on 
the fine work that they have under- 
taken.” 

Saunders was born in Metcalf, Georgia, 
Sept. 23, 1897, and took a bachelor of 
science degree in mechancial engineer- 
ing-—from Georgia Technical Institute, 
1919. He is a veteran of the Army Air 
Force, World War I. 


He came to New Orleans in 1929, and 
organized International Lubricant Cor- 
poration shortly afterwards. His firm is 
engaged in exporting oils and lubrication 
greases. 


Lion Oil Co. Elects 
Officers at Annual Meeting 


At the annual meeting of stockholders 
of Lion Oil Company held on April 10 
at the general offices of the company at 
El Dorado, Arkansas, the entire board of 
directors was reelected consisting of T. 
H. Barton, T. A. Martin, A. F. Reed, J. 
E. Howell, R. E. Meinert, Jeff Davis, C. N. 
Barton, and E. W. Atkinson, Eighty-two 
and four tenths percent of all outstand- 
ing stock was voted by holders of stock 
and proxies at the meeting. The directors 
were elected by unanimous vote of stock 
represented. 

At the meeting of the board of direc- 
tors immediately following the annual 
stockholders meeting, officers were 
elected as follows: T. H. Barton, Chair- 
man of the Board,; T. M. Martin, Presi- 
dent; A. F. Reed, Vice President; J. E. 
Howell, Vice President; R. E. Meinert, 
Vice President; C. N. Barton, Vice Presi- 
dent; Jeff Davis, Secretary; E. W. Atkin- 
son, Treasurer; E. P. Marrable, Assistant 
Secretary and Assistant Treasurer; B. L. 
Allen, Assistant Secretary. 

In general remarks at the stockholders 
meeting, T. H. Barton reviewed the re- 


sults of 1950 and summarized activities 
of all divisions of the company. T. M. 
Martin described 1950 as “the most suc- 
cessful year in the company’s existence 
from an earnings standpoint, due largely 
to an increase of 44 percent in crude oil 
production and 45 percent in chemicals. 
All of our principal departments, how- 
ever, showed an improvement in earn- 
ings over the previous year.” 


A. M. Crowell Joins OPS 
as Section Chief, N. O. Dist. 


Alec M. Crowell has taken a leave from 
Natural Gas Associated Consultants, The 
California Company Building, New Or- 
leans, to be Chief of the Fuel and Chem- 
ical Section, New Orleans District, office 
of Price Stabilization. He will work under 
the supervision of L. J. Dumestre, Di- 
rector, and Gerald E. Warrne, Price Ex- 
ecutive, in the organization of the OPS 
program regarding natural gas, crude oil, 
gasoline, heating oil, kerosene, liquefied 
petroleum gas, lube oils and greases, as 
well as sulphur and chemicals. 


Division of Regional Research 
Laboratory Meets in New Orleans 


Collaborators of the Southern Regional 
Research Laboratory's Cotton Chemical 
Processing Division met in New Orleans 
from March 28 through March 30 to re- 


view developments and discuss plans for 
future investigations. 


Pictured in the group above, observing 
the operation of a drop penetration 
tester for determining the rain resistance 
of fabrics, are, left to right: Robert E. 
Stevenson, technical director, U. S. Bu- 
reau of Agricultural and Industrial 
Chemistry, Washington, D. C.; William 
D. Appel of the National Bureau of 
Standards, Washington, D. C.; Charles 
F. Goldthwait of the Laboratory; and 
Charles W. Dorn of the J. C. Penny Com- 
pany, New York, N. Y. 
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Two Ounce Amplifier 


Bendix Radio Corp., Baltimore 4, Md.— 
Tiny electronic amplifier no larger than a 
ladies compact, weighing less than two 
ovnces and capable of magnifying electrical 
impulses three million times has been de- 
veloped. 

The makers point out that conventional 
amplifiers with similar characteristics and 
several times larger in size normally weigh 
upward of 30 ounces and contain at least 


Electronic Amplifier 


240 parts, whereas, the new amplifier re- 
quires only 35 separate parts; because of its 
cempactness and plug-in design, replace- 
ment of the tiny amplifier can be made in 
a matter of seconds. 


Saw Protractor 


Black & Decker Mfg. Co., Towson 4, Md.— 
Saw Protractor for use as a guide in power 
sawing. The company states that by using 
this Protractor the operator may cut prac- 
tically any angle accurately and easily. 

The Saw Protractor is sturdily constructed 
of metal for rigidity, yet it is very light, 
weighing only 1% pounds. It consists of a 
straight edge, a segment clearly calibrated 
in units of 1°, and an easily movable holding 
arm. The desired angle is set quickly by 
merely loosening a wing nut on the under 
side of the holding arm and moving the arm 
until the indicator points to the correct de- 
gree mark. The wing nut is then retightened 
to prevent slippage of the holding arm. 


Hand Tool 


Tal Bend Mil k wg Wi fi 

—Hand tool "ior making offsets and 
bends up to 180 eames ns Sve in inch, 1/2 inch 
and 5/8 inch O.D., K and L copper tubing, 














Model #1200 Hand Tool 
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pat bundy weld, steel and other light gage 
ul 4 
Made from a special strong light weight 


metal, this little hand tool is fast and — : 
no vise or fixtures are 


te operate, and 

quired, according to the oahark As ‘all ti pc 

sizes are combined in one and the same tool, 

it is called the ‘“‘3 in ONE” (model err © 
This tool is 


in the refrigeration line, for en | 
nant coils, for ai manufacturers 
others in repair shops and in all places Sine 
copper tubing is to be bent. 


Rapid Slicer 


Toledo Scale Co. of Tolede 12, Ohio— 
Slicer that features a rapid weight estimator. 
The product has several aluminum com- 
— = <> ae platter, lower 

nife guard, and meat carri parts. 

The easily-operated unit is said to save 
restaurants, meat and food stores both time 
and money, since slices are actually weighed 
as they are made. Another important feature 
of the machine is that all parts can be 
wes removed for cleaning, states the 
maker. 


Electrical Connector 


Library of Congress Photeduplication Serv- 
fee, Publication Board Project, Washington, 
25, D. C.—Data on a double contact auto 
matically map ee electrical eigen t 
Selling ag Rg y tiny A 
for 6, D he 77- | CPB 

756. Double-Contact et Seit-Sealing Con- 


or. 

neThe information not only includes descrip- 
tion and engineering drawings for the con- 
nector parts, but the production tool required 
to make them. The report also estimates 
that the self-sealing connector would cost 
10 to 15 times as much as a standard con- 
nector to produce. 


Cast-Iron Welding Flux 


All-State Welding Alloys Ce., Inc., 273 
Ferris Ave., White Plains, N. Y.—Cast-iron 
welding flux said to offer excellent flow char- 
acteristics to cast iron welding rods. Item 
comes in powder form only in 12 pound, 1- 
pound and 5-pound containers. 


Permanent Magnets 


Sylvania Electric Products, 
Broad New York, N. 


Inc., 1740 


designed for use in radio and television re- 
ceivers. Use of cobalt, nickel and aluminum 
has been avoided. 

According to the com: 
of this product was t 
by the firm's Metall 
Pilot plant production o 

gun. These new non-critical permanent 
magnets should be available in commercial 
quantities at an early date. 


y, the po por mar 
result of research 
ical Laboratories. 

the magnets has 


Air Filter Units 


Giasfiegs, 155 E. 44th St., New York. N. 
¥.—Well-known glass fibre air filter midia 
available to large oe pono goa 
buildings and apartment h — or 
place where standard disposable air filter 
units are used. The product, called the Glas- 
floss Rollpak, is the same basic media made 
up of long, fine glass fibres with low air 


the new product will be found in its impor- 
tant money saving feature, according to the 
ccmpany. 


Automatic Liquid Blender 


Hoven gpg evade gar ery Shama 


The master counter is available with pre- 
determining device and/or ticket printer, and 
the meter for each ingredient is available 
with standard counter or ticket-printing unit. 


Greaseless Lubricant 


David Traum Ce., 11 E. 26th St., New 
York 10, N. Y¥.—Zipper lubricant used to 
product will not 


keeps the closu: order. 
The item comes sin a Npstick-type container. 


Portable Elevator-Conveyor 


an W. Buschman Co., Dept. 28-A, rage 
Ohie—Portable elevator-conveyor de- 
cane to eliminate multiple manual handling 





truck, or elevated to a gravity chute leading 
to the next operation. Press operators do 
perl ec ane A oo myo ls ta parts 
into tote boxes, he discharge chute 
of the press. Handled atngiy cn the — 
belt, there is no danger of damage to 

parts, according to the company. 


Robot Operator 


Robot Appliances, Inc., 13165 Prospect Ave., 
Dearborn, Mich.— Robot operator-Model SMS, 
pret iy AE ge dependable and eco- 
nomical tomatic power = . opera- 
tions requiring a reversing tra on eee or 


doors, gates, grilles, 


conveyors, etc. 
rer reports that it is being 


as: 
skylights, we steamer 
used for rotating an Antenna 


any object, so that it cannot go through its 
normal] cycle, the friction rollers on the op- 
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erator will slip until the obstructing object 
is removed, If the obstructing object is not 
removed in a few seconds an automatic elec- 
trical overload cuts out and the operator 
stops completely. 


_ Spray Painting Machine 


Conforming Matrix Corp., Toledo, Ohio— 
Air operated machine, for rapid t tic 


Portable Chain Saw 


McCulloch Motors Corp., Leos Angeles, 
Calif.—Portabie seven-horsepower saw that 
weighs but 55 pounds complete, features 
an ‘nti-vibration device that is built into 
the gasoline engine. 

The device is made up of special rotating 
balancers formed to neutralize rotary en- 
gine vibration that is not eliminated by the 





spray painting, of as many as three colors 
simultaneously on a variety of small parts. 
Parts are fed into mask holding fixtures 
which are an integral part of the rotary 
table. 


The machine is capable of a capacity of 
18,000 completed pieces, painted three colors, 
each eight hour shift. There are 24 masks, 


Air Operated Spray Painter 


eight for each color. Entirely powered by 90 
pounds constant air pressure, the hazards 
of electric motors ane Je are elimi- 
nated. At top speed, e 800-pound rotary 
table indexes’ 22 ral ott minute, with 90 
pounds pressure attaining a perimeter speed 
of 50 miles per hour during the short three- 
foot indexing travel. 


“Pusher” and "Pul-Pac"’ Unit 


Clark Equipment Co., Industrial Truck Di- 
vision, Battle Creek, Mich.—'‘‘Pul-Pac’’ and 
‘‘Pusher’’ devices for its 3,000 to 5,000-pound 
fork trucks now available for both its gas 
and electric 2,000-pound capacity lift trucks. 

Unit loads, assembled on relatively low- 
cost carrier sheets rather than on conven- 
tional pallets, can be pulled on and off the 
load-carrying plates with the ‘‘Pul-Pac’’ de- 
vice. The ‘‘Pusher’’ unit—similar to the ‘‘Pul- 
Pac’’ except for the gripping mechanism and 
carrying-plate is applicable for only unload- 
ing operations. Unit loads can be unloaded 
directly from the forks or from conventional 
pallets with the ‘‘Pusher’’ wherever rehan- 
dling as a unit is not required. 


Recycling Timer 


Industrial Timer Corp., Newark, N. J.— 
Multi-cam recycling timer said to offer an 
easily-operated, flexible and outstandingly 
compact instrument for controlling indus- 
trial manufacturing and processing opera- 
tions. A group of cams, operating snap-ac- 
tion switches, is mounted on a single shaft 
driven by a synchronous motor. Thus all 
cams rotate simultaneously, and continuously 
repeat a constant time cycle that is common 
to all circuits. 

Percentage calibrations on each cam face 
permit cams to be individually adjusted for 
on and off electrical periods—ranging from 
2 per cent to 98 per cent of the time cycle. 
The time cycle can also be changed by sub- 
stituting simple rack assemblies in the drive 
between the motor and cam shaft. 


mventional crankshaft counterbalancing, re- 
port the makers. This advantage should 
prove of special interest te those who use a 
chain saw for long periods. For further in- 
formation write to West-Marquis, Inc., 1220 
Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles 17, Calif. 


Material Pumps 


Binks Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill.—Line of air- 
operated material handling pumps especially 
designed for use with spray or flow 
including those used for fine finishing work. 
These pumps handle all materials from 
thinners, enamels, lacquers, and paints to ad- 
hesives, sound deadeners, heavy roofing 
materials, and protective coatings of every 
kind; even those containing abrasives. 

According to the com the pum 
erate directly from or gine) ‘shipping com 
tainers, saving the user 3 to 6 cents per gallon 
of material on handling time alone. Produc- 
tion is increased up to 15 per cent. 


Lube Processing Mills 


” Morehouse Industries, 1156 San Fernando 

ad, Los Angeles 65, mn g 
designed for processing greases ani a lubri- 
cants and a dearerator unit for ‘e~gro— 
entrained air. One model is used in labora- 


with tient 


processed in the 
ints, 


while a third type is offe: 
a dearerator unit. 

Materials that can be 
mills include chemicals, cos- 
metics, foods and plastics, th of a corrosive 
and noncorrosive nature. Mills are offered 
in both cast-iron and stainless steel. 


Concrete Slicer 


Joy Mfg. Co., Franklin, Pa.—Pavement- 
cutting machine’ that easily slices concrete, 
according to the A ress, Ci y 
spokesmen point out that the device can 
triple the speed and cut in half the cost of 
pavement removal operations. Another fea- 
ture is the fact that the machine makes 
relatively little noise as it grinds its way 
through pavement, the company states. 

Mounted on four rubber tires and driven 
by a 75-horsepower oe ge nee, = the —_ 
ment cutter is equipped 
gear drive and —— apdvenaie, aon It 
can be operated to and from jobs at speeds 
up to 15 miles an hour. 





Portable Kit 


Gross Engineering Co., Inc., Three Rivers, 
Mich.—Portable kit said to enable the ama- 
teur to make floor plans for a home, office, 
store, egg or space for furniture = 
equipment. ith the kit, user can a 
duce black and white prints of = plans. 
The layout is traced or drawn on a cross- 
hatched sheet made of tramaparent Vinylite 
plastic. 

The kit is scaled one-quarter inch equal 
to one foot. For the user to make a com- 
plete layout and prints, a plan of the room 
or space is drawn ,t e on the trans- 

apne sheet by use of grid lines. No ruler 

ed. The Yayout is then outlined on the 
grid sheet with either pencil or Scotch tape. 
its are offered in various sizes. 


Touch Up Tool 


Sprayon Products 2075 E. 65th 8St., 
Cleveland 8, Ohio. root” ‘for touch up spray 
painting in a ized Regimes 

ers, service, 
pow d bran of promi: 
facturers are finding — bly for this 
venient and inexpensive mi of recon 
tioning surfaces with protessional 
results, accordin, to Po! makers, 

The ‘tool can rated an unlimited 
number of times, with Piniform Dt ogee gente and 
fine mist spray pattern regardless of remain- 
ing contents, state the manufacturers. 


Nuclear Slide Rule 


lear it Corp., 
223-283 W. Erie St., Chicago 10, Ili.—Circu- 
lar slide rule made of vinylite ‘plastic, said 
to be resistant to moisture and most chemi 


Ss. 
~aSpecial combinations of scales used omy = 


the field of radioactivity are rule. Sin 
the two sides of. the eg imple 
a~ ity. tee 


settings offer such values 

statistical error, coincidence joss. 

sample versus half life. radiation flux after 
pasaae Lee absorbers ng other data, 
according to the manufacturers 


Tin Alloy Anodes 


Metal & Thermit Corp., New York, N. ¥.— 
Tin and tin alloy anodes for use in the elec- 
troplating of tin and for the tin-zine plating 
process. ree types are available: pure tin 
pnodes. high nh speed alloy tin anodes which 
provide increased efficiency in tin_ plating, 
and tin-zine anodes which are used for de- 


if may 
ained by writing to the home office, 
100 East 42nd St., New York 17. 


New Type Fuses 


Southern States Equipment Corp., Hamp- 
ton, Ga.—A development in its expulsion 
power fuse line featuring complete voltage 
ratings. By simply changing or replacing the 








Interchangeable Fuse Tubes 


fuse tube assembly, eight combinations of 
continuous current and interrupting ca- 
pacities are possible in each kv rating, ac- 
cording to the manufacturer. The maker 
states that this fuse can be converted to meet 
any one of a variety of load conditions. 
Another feature of the fuse line is a com- 
pletely housed snubber that brings the open- 
ing tube assembly to a cushioned, shock-free 
stop. The fuses have been classified LB and 
MB and HB and are available in 7.5 kv, 15 
kv, 23 kv, 34.5 kv, 46 kv and 69 kv ratings. 


Transformer Welder 


Air a OE ven Inc., 60 E. 42nd 8St., 
New York 17, N. ¥.—200 ampere transformer 
welder design ed to cover a wide range of 
applications from light duty —s. metal jobs 
to various heavy industrial 

Three —, Lees oe chosen n by insulated 
tapered AK... ectors and infinite hand 
crank nies ments with each range provide 
currents from Oo 250 am og ow y: This per- 
mits the use of 1/6 inch 3/16 inch dl- 
ameter electrodes 
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“HELP.” CRIED THE Boy. “OVER HERE! HELP!” 





Hg wont under the ice 
fo save a boys lie 


Telephone lineman braves icy water three times. 
Other members of construction crew help 


in rescue and resuscitation 


1. was a cold winter afternoon and a 
telephone construction crew was work- 
ing along South Road in Bedford, 
Massachusetts. ‘ 
Suddenly they heard a boy's voice 


from a nearby creek. 
“Help! . . . over here . . . help!” 


Robert B. Foley was the first telephone 
man to reach the bank. A frantic boy told 
him that his buddy, Donald King, had 
fallen into a hole and was under the ice. 


Foley crawled over the surface flat on 
his stomach to distribute his weight and 
keep the ice from breaking. He got to 
the hole and without hesitating let him- 
self down in the water, clear out of sight. 


He went down twice without finding 
Donald. Then the boy on the bank 
yelled... 

“No, not that hole. The one over 
there.” 

Down went Foley for the third time, 
pushing himself along under the ice to- 
ward a smaller hole, five or six feet away. 


The next few seconds seemed like 
years, for he was out of sight. Then sud- 
denly there was a splashing in the o 
water. It was Foley, and he had the boy 
in his arms. 


Immediately John F. Fitzgerald, the 
forernan of as construction crew and 
trained for first aid in emergencies, 





started to resuscitate the boy and had 
him breathing by the time the police and 
firemen arrived with an inhalator. 


There's a postscript to the story that 
you might like to hear. 


In recognition of their deed, Robert 


Foley and John Fitzgerald were given © 


Vail Medals, the traditional awards to 
telephone people for meritorious acts 
performed in the public service. Robert 
Foley also was awarded a bronze medal 
by the Carnegie Hero Fund. Malcolm S. 
Cate, Jr., Harold G. Nelson, John T. 
Cochran, Howard C. Roche and James 
H. Lucas, the other members of the 
construction crew, received Company 
Citations. 


HELPING HANDS—This is just one of many stories of the skill, courage and 


resourcefulness of telephone men and women in times of emergency. 


... Not 


all of them tell of the saving of a life. But there is scarcely a minute that some- 
one in trouble or urgent need does not turn to the telephone for help. 
Iie seeneee wre) may be or whee the bone of the dey on nights ene heme 


that telephone people wi 


do everything they can to be of service. And do it 


y and courteously, with all possible speed. .. . BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 








Six standard coal barges near- 
ing completion in the Barge 
Construction Building at 
Ambridge, Pennsylvania. 


The modern 
all-weather facilities 


of American Bridge 


Company include 

complete indoor 
construction for 

barges and other 

floating equipment. 








AMERICAN BRIDGE COMPANY 


General Offices: Frick Building, Pittsburgh, Pe. 
Contracting Offices in New York, Philadelphia, 
Chicago, San Francisco and other principal cities 
United States Steel Export Company, New York 


~~ NITED STATES STEEL 


Baltimore Maintains Second 
Foreign Tonnage Standing 


Foreign tonnage handled at the Port 
of Baltimore during 1950 totaled 13,- 
378,959 long tons to rank Baltimore as 
the second foreign trade tonnage port of 
the United States, according to J. L. 
Stanton, director of the Export and Im- 
port Bureau of the Association of Com- 
merce. 

The volume of foreign commerce han- 
dled here during the past calendar year 
was exceeded ohly by the New York ton- 
nage, according to official data supplied 
by the Bureau of the Census, U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce. Reflecting the 
general decline in international com- 
merce during 1950, Baltimore’s total for- 
eign business was 1,824,536 tons less than 
handled in 1949. This decline was largely 
accounted for by drastic cuts in grain 
shipments moving through the Port dur- 
ing the past year. 

During 1949 a 25-year port record was 
established when more than 100 million 
bushels of grain were shipped from Balti- 
more. In 1950 the grain exports were 
less than 50 million bushels. 

Baltimore’s foreign trade consisted of 
2,581,415 tons of exports and 10,797,544 
tons of imports. 

New York coupled with Port Newark 
and Perth Amboy had a total tonnage of 
28,922,298 long tons during 1950 to lead 
,all U. S. ports. Philadelphia ranked third 
| with 12,886,825 long tons, while New Or- 
leans. was fourth in foreign trade with 
6,573,516 tons. 

Other major ports had the following 
foreign trade volumes for 1950: Houston, 
5,542,618 tons; Boston, 4,940,336; Galves- 
ton, 3,960,172; Norfolk, 2,405,129, and New- 
port News, 1,560,239. 


Republic National of Dallas 
To Increase Capital Structure 


Plans for a $40,000,000 capital structure 
for the Republic National Bank of Dallas 
were announced recently by Fred F. 
Florence, President. 

At the regular monthly meeting of the 
Board of Directors held recently, a reso- 
lution was unanimously adopted, calling 
for a special meeting of the shareholders 
to be held at 10 A. M., Monday, April 23, 
for the purpose of voting upon the pro- 
posal to increase the capital stock of the 
bank from $16,000,000 to $18,000,000, and 
to increase the surplus from $16,500,000 
to $18,500,000. This proposed increase will 
provide the bank with capital and surplus 
of $36,500,000 and capital, surplus and 
undivided profits in excess of $40,000,000. 

The proposal contemplates the issu- 
ance of 100,000 shares of additional stock, 
increasing the number of shares to be 
outstanding from 800,000 to 900,000, all 
having a par value of $20. The additional 
stock will be issued ratably to stockhold- 
ers at $40 per share, thereby providing 
$4,000,000 of which $2,000,000 will be al- 





located to capital and $2,000,000 to sur- 
plus. 

Warrants providing for the right of 
each stockholder to subscribe to one 
share of new stock for each eight shares 
of stock owned, will be issued immedi- 
ately following approval by the share- 
holders. 

Subject to the adoption by the stock- 
holders of the proposal to increase the 
capital structure of the bank, arrange- 
ments have been concluded with an un- 
derwriting group of investment bankers, 
headed by Walker, Austin & Waggener, 
First Southwest Company, and Dallas 
Rupe & Son, to underwrite the proposed 
issue of new shares of stock. 


McAllen, Texas Offers 
Good Industrial Bargain 


Business men of McAllen, Texas, are 
so afflicted by the disease “industrialitis” 
that one group is not only offering a 
brick building with 75,000 square feet 
of floor space, but say they will even 
take stock in some sound industry that 
will use the building. 

Phillip Boeye, vice president of the Mc- 
Allen Citrus Association, is offering a 
comparatively new building on a railroad 
siding that has 72,000 square feet of fac- 
tory space and 3,000 square feet of air- 
conditioned office space. He said that he 
and other owners of the building were 
ready to invest some of their own money 
in some sound industrial plant that would 
occupy the building. 

Chamber of Commerce officials who 
are plagued by citizens demanding indus- 
tries, whether or not the community has 
any advantages for a manufacturer, call 
such clamoring “industrialitis.” How- 
ever, Paul T. Vickers, manager of the 
McAllen chamber, says the citizens 
his Texas city have a perfect right to 
enjoy the disease, as McAllen has avail- 
able 18 trillion cubic feet of gas in proved 
reserve, an equable climate, low living 
costs, plenty of water, two railroads, the 
greatest reservoir of unskilled labor in 
the entire country and no labor troubles. 


Youngstown Sheet and Tube 
Marks 50 years with Book 


The Youngstown Sheet and Tube Com- 
pany has published a book entitled “50 
Years in Steel,” which commemorates 
the 50th anniversary of the founding 
of the firm as the Youngstown Iron, Sheet 
and Tube Company. The original articles 
of incorporation of the company were filed 
with the Secretary of State of Ohio at 
Columbus on November 23, 1900. 

The book, beautifully bound and beau- 
tifully laid out and illustrated within, 
records the development of the firm un- 
der the leadership of such men as James 
A. Campbell and Frank Purnell. In so do- 
ing it presents an interesting historical 
account of the development of the steel 
industry in the last half century. 
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Oak Ridge Stands Third 
in Research Production 


Oak Ridge ranks as the third most 
productive center of scientific research 
in the south. Tennessee is the only state 
in this section with more research pro- 
duced in Federal operated laboratories 
than in the combined output of educa- 
tional institutions and local industries. 


These are among the interesting facts 
revealed by a study of the articles ab- 
stracted in Chemical Abstracts, pub- 
lished by the American Chemical Soci- 
ety, and covering hundreds of scientific 
and technical journals in thirty-one 
fields of science. During the last half of 
1950 this publication abstracted 1060 ar- 
ticles from the south, and Tennessee 
produced 94 of these to tie with Louisiana 
for fourth place among the southern 
states. 


The 53 papers contributed by the Oak 
Ridge laboratories is surpassed as a re- 
search center in the south only by the 
80 publications from the Johns Hopkins 
University and Hospital, and the 63 pa- 
pers of Duke University. The Univer- 
sity of Texas with exactly the same 
number of papers ties with Oak Ridge 
as the third most active center in the 
south. 


Two papers from the Tennessee Valley 
Authority and one from the Thayer Vet- 
erans Administration Hospital complete 
the picture of research from Federal 
laboratories in the state. 

Seven educational institutions in 
Tennessee are credited with publishing 
one-third of the state’s research. The 
University of Tennessee contributed 19 
papers in the period studied, Vanderbilt 
7, Carson-Newman 2, Meharry Medical 
College 2, Fisk University 1 and the Uni- 
versity of Chattanooga 1. 

The scores of industrial laboratories in 
the state contributed only 4 articles dur- 
ing the period studied. A number of ad- 
joining states failed to produce this 
much. South Carolina industries pub- 
lished no research during the last half of 
1950, Arkansas and Mississippi industry 
just one each, and Georgia, North Caro- 
lina and Virginia three each. In marked 
contrast, industrial laboratories of Texas 
produced 39 papers, Oklahoma 34 and 
Maryland 21. 

The current production of scientific 
research by the fifteen southern states 
is as follows: Alabama 48, Arkansas 15, 
Florida 50, Georgia 44, Kentucky 22, 
Louisiana 94, Maryland 286, Mississippi 
8, North Carolina 109, Oklahoma 58, 
South Carolina 15, Tennessee 94, Texas 
163, Virginia 40 and West Virginia 14. 


Air Reduction Co. to Build 
$10,000,000 Plant in Kentucky 


Air Reduction Company, Inc., recently 
announced it will construct a new plant, 
costing upwards of $10,000,000 and in- 
creasing the nation’s sup- 
ply of defense-vital calcium: carbide, at 


MAY MINETREN FIPTY-ONR: 


Calvert City, 15 miles east of Paducah, 
Kentucky. It is to be operated by Na- 
tional Carbide Company, one of Air Re- 
duction’s ten operating divisions, under 
the direction of Russell T. Lund, opera- 
tions manager of Carbide’s Louisville, 
Keokuk, Iowa, and Ivanhoe, Virginia, 
plants. 

Expressing confidence that the instal- 
lation will be the forerunner of a great 
industrial community, John A. Hill, pres- 
ident of Air Reduction, said that no other 
site in the United States would be able 
to offer the acetylene-based synthetics 
industry a more formidable array of ad- 
vantages. 

The new plant is to occupy part of a 
1,000-acre tract fronting on the Tennes- 
see River, with the remaining acreage 
being held in reserve for expansion and 
to accommodate industries which may 
locate in the area to manufacture acety- 
lene-based synthetics. 

The plant has been designed and will 
be constructed by United Engineers & 
Constructors of Philadelphia under the 
direction of F. P. McKegney, chief engi- 
neer, and Frank,;E. Large, project engi- 
neer, of the General Engineering Divi- 
sion of Air Reduction Company. The two 
electric furnaces, designed by Elektro- 
kemisk, a Norwegian company located at 
Oslo, will be the first of their kind in 
this country for the production of calcium 
carbide. 

Construction of the plant is to begin 
July 1, and the first of the furnaces is 


- expected to be in operation by January 1, 


1953, with the second scheduled for March 
1, 1953. About 1,000 construction workers 
will be employed during the peak of the 
building period. 


Ludman Corp., Opa-Locka, Fla. 
Plans Large Common Stock Issue 


A registration statement regarding 
public offering of 250,000 shares of com- 
mon stock has been filed with the Se- 
curities and Exchange Commission by the 
Ludman Corporation of Opa-Locka, Fla. 
According to the prospectus, this com- 
pany is one of the leading manufacturers 
of aluminum awning type windows in 
the country, with distribution nationally. 
The Ludman Corporation also manufac- 
tures wood awning windows, and jalousie 
windows and doors. A subsidiary is the 
Ludman Steel Company of Miami. — 

Officers and directors of the Ludman 
Corporation are prominent residents of 
Miami, Fla., and well known in the win- 
dow and metals industry. Max Hoffman, 
President and General Manager, and 
Robert P. Ludwig, Vice-President and 
Treasurer, were formerly associated with 
Reynolds Metals Company; Mr. Hoffman 
was also with the Pittsburgh Steel Com- 
pany. Lawrence Romfh, Vice-President 
and Director, is a former President and 
Director of the First National Bank of 
Miami. Oscar F. Miller, another Director, 
is President of the Security Trust Com- 
pany of Miami, and Executive Vice-Pres- 
ident of the Montauk Beach Company of 
Long Island, N. Y. 
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Lumber at the 
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Protection Points 


avoid ‘costly ROT 
and TERMITE damag 


In wood piping and tanks, in decking 
and in many other applications sub 

to rot or termites Wo! ized* pressur: 
treated Lumber is effecting importan’ 
savings in dollars and labor. 

It is used successfully because pres 
servatives are forced deep into the wood 
fibers under high pressure (150 p.s.i.) 
In pressure treatment the volumetric 
absorption of preservative solution 
measured in gallons per cubic foot 
not in feet of coated surface 

Millions of feet of Wolmanized p 
ure-treated Lumber have been in 1 
ice, under the severest 
years. Our engineers will 


discuss specific applications. 
Or, write for the booklet 
— rvice Records of Wol- 


manized pressure-treated 
Lumber.’ 


& Treating Co. 


Generel Offices: 1621 McCormick Bidg. 
Chicage 4, shut 


Branch Offices: Bolti Jocksc nville, Fla., 
lime Rack, Ark Lot Angels, New York 


Portland, Ore., San Francisco. 
S yer ized is o registered 


trademork 
on Lumber & Treating Co. 


lumber 











National Recognition Given 
Southern Machine Tool Builder 


Wysong and Miles Company of Greens- 
boro, N. C., through their President, Mr. 
Russell F. Hall, Jr., and their Vice-pres- 
ident, Mr. W. R. Kime, were advised of 
their election to membership in the Na- 
tional Machine Tool Builders’ Associa- 
tion recently. Wysong and Miles are de- 
signers and builders of sheet metal ma- 
chinery. 

The National Machine Tool Builders’ 
Association was organized in 1902 to pro- 
mote lawful interests of the metal cut- 
ting machine tool industry. A year ago 
its Constitution was revised to extend 
its activities to a growing group of build- 
ers of the metal forming types of ma- 
chine tools. The Wysong and Miles Com- 
pany will participate in the activities of 
this latter group, representing particu- 
larly the builders of squaring shears, roll 
forming machines and rotary combina- 
tion machines. 

The company has the distinction of 
_ being the only member of the Associa- 
, tion located south of Kentucky and east 
' of Missouri. 


Booklet describes New Orleans 
Defense Production Council 


The New Orleans Chamber of Com- 
merce has recently published a booklet 
describing the organization and activities 
of its Defense Production Council. The 
objectives of the Council are described 
as follows: 

To institute orderly integration of gov- 
ernment material and manpower needs 
for defense production with the activities 
of the business community. This general 
objective would involve the following: 


1. To serve as an industry-wide vehicle 
for the coordination of all branches of 
our productive capacity within the New 
Orleans metropolitan area. 

2. To devise the practical means of col- 
lecting all information pertaining to the 
requirements of the government in the 
defense program. 

3. To disseminate information to po- 
tential prime contractors and sub-con- 
tractors of needs of the defense program 
on which bids have been requested. 

4. To determine the productive capac- 
ity of the area by industry groups. This 
can be accomplished through the coop- 
eration of civic agencies, trade organ- 
izations, public utilities, distributive 
agencies, and government agencies. 

5. To match capacity with needed pro- 
duction. 

The Council is under the general 
chairmanship of J. V. Barr. The general 
vice-chairman is S. L. Drumm. 


Southern Research Laboratory 
Tests New Rain Resistant Fabric 


A new research product of the U. §& 
Department of Agriculture started its 
first service test recently at the Pelican 
Stadium in New Orleans. 

The product is a new type of cotton 
fabric so tightly woven that water can- 
not penetrate the material and no resin 
or other chemical treatment is needed 
to make it waterproof. This fabric is 
woven by means of a new loom attach- 
ment which engineers at the Southern 
Regional Research Laboratory have de- 
veloped and simplified until it can easily 
be used with the regular equipment of 
cotton mills. 

Officials of the New Orleans Pirates, 
Inc., are testing this new fabric in the 
form of tarpaulins for covering their bat- 
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ter’s box and pitcher’s mound. The tar- 
paulins were fabricated by the Brooks 
Tarpaulin Company, 1730 Tchoupitoulas 
Street, from about 300 yards of material 
woven in the experimental textile unit 
of the laboratory. The cloth contains 
about 30 per cent more filling threads 
than ordinary cotton fabrics used for this 
purpose, yet weighs one-third less. 

For the Pelican Stadium test the fab- 
ric received a chemical treatment to pro- 
tect it from mildew and other rot-caus- 
ing microorganisms, but was given no 
protection against the penetration of 
water except that provided by the in- 
creased denseness of the fabric. 

The tarpaulins under test will receive 
the normal use of coverings at Pelican 
Stadium. Laboratory officials will inspect 
them from time to time and will store 
them between baseball seasons, renew- 
ing the protection against rot as needed 
to prolong the life of the fabric. 


The laboratory began the research 
which led to this new fabric after ex- 
perience in World War II demonstrated 
a need for improved types of water-re- 
sistant cotton products, especially on the 
fighting front. The scientists knew of 
the natural ability of cotton fibers to 
swell when wet and the resulting tend- 
ency to close the surface of cotton fab- 
rics to the passage of water. In order 
to obtain maximum water resistance, 
they designed the new loom attachment 
to weave dense fabrics which, when wet, 
become practically impervious to water. 


N&W Plans $3!/, Million 
Track Improvement Project 


A three and one-half million-dollar 
track improvement project between Lick | 
Branch and North Fork, W. Va., was an- — 
nounced April 13 by the Norfolk and 
Western Railway. Present track will be 
straightened and the ruling grade re- 
duced from about two per cent to 1.4 per 
cent, compensated, along the five-mile 
stretch of main line 17 miles west of 
Bluefield, W. Va. 


The project is a continuation of relo- 
cation work completed last year from 
Cooper to Lick Branch which included 
the 7,110-foot double-tracked Elkhorn 
Tunnel. That portion of the program cost 
about $12,000,000. 

The new line, although never deviat- 
ing more than 300 feet from the present 
right-of-way, will eliminate eight bridges 
and eleven curves. 


The project, on one of the heaviest trav- 
eled portions of the N. & W.’s main line, 
will result in increased tonnage poten- 
tials for both freight and passenger trains 
and will reduce the possibility of derail- 
ments. 


Engineering officials pointed out that 
the line will bring the railway full bene- 
fit of the completed Elkhorn construc- 
tion to the east. Although there will be 
construction difficulties because of fre- 
quent crossings of the present and new 
lines, it is expected that the new tracks 
will be opened within a year. It is hoped 
that work will start in about six weeks. 
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WHO'S WHERE 


Glenn N. Hunolt has been named dis- 
trict manager of the St. Louis office of 
the H. M. Harper Company, Morton 
Grove, Illinois, manufacturer of non- 
ferrous and stainless steel fastenings. 

Mr. Hunolt, with Harper since 1940 ex- 
cept for two years’ service with the Ma- 
rine Corps, leaves a Chicago sales posi- 
tion for his new post. The St. Louis office 
is located at 2683 Big Bend Blvd. 

s 2 s 

Mr. Lennox A. Fitch has accepted the 
position of assistant manager of Land 
Department of the Pan-Am Southern 
Corporation and will be located in the 
company offices at Shreveport, Louisi- 
ana, according to announcement made 
recently by M. C. Hoffman, vice presi- 
dent of Pan-Am Southern Corporation. 

Mr. Fitch has recently resigned his 
position of South Louisiana District 
Landman with the Sohio Petroleum Com- 


pany at Lafayette, Louisiana. 
* a s 





Appointment of Jones Miller Robinson, 
of Amarillo, as North Texas sales repre- 
sentative is announced by D-A Lubricant 
Company, Inc., of Indianapolis, manu- 








Jones M. Robinson 


facturer of specialized semi-fluid lubri- 
cants, greases, diesel oils and motor oils 
for tractors, trucks and heavy-duty 
equipment. 

Mr. Robinson served as a navy pilot, 
with the rank of lieutenant, in World 
War II. He has had previous experience 
with lubricants as well as heavy-duty 
machinery. He attended John Tarleton 
Agricultural College and Texas Agricul- 
tural and Mechanical College. 

* * s 

The Nashville, Chattanooga & St. 
Louis Railway, Nashville, Tenn., recent- 
ly appointed E. I. Bowman assistant gen- 
eral freight agent, with office in Union 
Station, Nashville, Tenn., succeeding J. 
D. Reynolds, who resigned. 

* @ 


and Mr. J. E. Saino, commercial agent, 
Memphis, Tenn. 
eo td 6 
Virginian Railway Company recently 
appointed Mr. Richard J. Gunton as 
commercial agent with offices at 44 Wall 
Street, New York, succeeding Mr. Alfred 
Hussnatter, promoted. 
s = e 
Howard A. Linderer, terminal train- 
master for the Frisco Railway at Mem- 
phis, has been appointed to the newly- 
created post of assistant superintendent 
of safety, Mr. R. P. Hamilton, superin- 
tendent of safety, announced April 1. 
The appointment is part of an expand- 
ed safety program to further reduce the 


accident ratio on the Frisco, which hit a 
new 10-year low in 1950, Mr. Hamilton 
said. Linderer will maintain head- 
quarters in St. Louis. 


s e s 


Promotion of John R. Garrason, west- 
ern manager for the E. W. Colledge 
Company for the past twenty years, to 
assistant sales manager in Jacksonville, 
Florida, was announced recently by R. 
L. Diggs, vice president and sales man- 
ager. 

At the same time, Mr. Diggs announced 
the appointment of Ronald O. Ekholm, 
formerly Mr. Garrason’s assistant, as act- 
ing western manager. 
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FINANCIAL NOTES 





Mr. E. A. Yates, Chairman of the Board 
of The Southern Company, New York, N. 
Y., announced the award recently of 1,- 
000,000 shares of additional common 
stock of the company to a group headed 
by Lehman Brothers, on a bid of $10.9851 
per share. 

The successful bidders advised that 
they planned to reoffer the stock to the 
public at $11.375 per share upon clear- 
ance by the Securities and Exchange 
Commission. The proceeds from such 
shares, plus treasury funds, an aggregate 
of $14,000,000 are being invested in com- 
mon stocks of subsidiary operating com- 
panies and being used for construction 
purposes. 

a . * 

Directors of Standard-Thomson Cor- 
poration, Dayton, Ohio, automotive and 
aviation parts manufacturer, have de- 
clared a dividend of 10 cents per share 
on the company’s stock, Reginald N. 
Webster, President, announced recently. 
The dividend is payable May 10 to stock 
of record April 25, 1951. A similar 10 cent 
dividend was paid in December 1950. 

* a 7 


Earnings of Mathieson Chemical Cor- 
poration, Baltimore, Md., in the quarter 
ended March 31, 1951 reached a new 
high, according to an announcement 
made by the company recently. 

Total income for the first quarter, be- 
fore provision for Federal income and 
excess profits taxes, amounted to $6,566,- 
689.3, compared with $3,457,751.66 in the 
same period of 1950. Net income after 
taxes was $2,906,689.93, equivalent to 
$1.08 per share on the 2,661,868 shares 
of outstanding common stock. This com- 
pares with net earnings of $2,202,751.66 
or 81 cents per share in the first three 
months of last year, after giving effect 
to the 2 for 1 stock split on July 31, 1950. 

In the first quarter of 1950 Federal 
taxes were based on the then normal tax 
of 38 per cent. During the first three 
months of 1951 provision for Federal 
taxes was based on the present normal 
tax of 47 per cent plus excess profits 


taxes. While quarterly earnings before 
taxes increased by $3,108,938.27 or 89 per 
cent, the added tax burden since last 
year has resulted in a net increase in 
earnings after taxes of 32 per cent or 
$703,938.27. 

. . * 

Sales of United States Rubber Co., 
New York, N. Y., in the first three 
months of this year totaled approxi- 
mately $209 million, an all-time quarterly 
record and 60 per cent above the cor- 
responding period of 1950, Herbert E. 
Smith, chairman, reported recently at 
the annual meeting of stockholders in 
Passaic, N. J. The previous quarterly 
record was set in the last quarter of 1950 
when sales totaled $208,619,007. 

Earnings for the first quarter should 
run about the same as 1950's fourth 
quarter earnings, which amounted to 
$4.25 a share of common stock. First 
quarter earnings last year were equal to 
$1.49 a share. 


* ¢ 


|The Mead Corporation, Dayton, Ohio, 
manufacturers of white paper and pa- 
perboard, reports for the twelve weeks 
ended March 25, 1951 consolidated net 
earnings after taxes of $1,616,797. This 
compares with $1,073,909 in the corres- 
ponding period of 1950. After provision 
for regular dividends on both classes of 
preferred shares earnings amounted to 
$1.45 per share on the 1,061,120 common 
shares- outstanding at March 25, 1951. 
This compares with $1.35 per share 
earned on 716,200 shares outstanding on 
March 19, 1950. 
° s 7 

Barium Steel Corporation, New York, 
N. Y., and its subsidiaries in a consoli- 
dated report issued recently for the year 
ended December 31, 1950 show net sales 
of $53,523,876 as compared with $33,885,- 
545 for the year 1949, a gain of 57 per 
cent. 

Net profit for 1950 after all taxes and 
charges was $1,474,226, equal to 66 cents 
per share on the 2,223,402 shares of stock 
outstanding at the year end as compared 
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with $711,452 on the 2,183,769 shares out- 
standing at the end of 1949. 


It was pointed out in the annual re- 
port that the bulk of $3,707,199 of profit 
before taxes was earned in the last half 
of 1950, so that the higher tax rates and 
excess profits tax were applicable. 


At a meeting of the Board of Directors 
of Robert Gair Company, Inc, New 
York, manufacturers of folding cartons, 
paperboard and shipping containers, held 
on April 19, 1951, a quarterly dividend 
of fifteen cents per share in respect of 
the second quarter of the year 1951 was 
declared on the Common Stock of the 
company, payable June 9, 1951, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of business 
on May 18, 1951, without the closing of 
the transfer books. 


As previously announced, the dividend 
on the Preferred Stock for the full year 
has been declared, and the dividend of 
thirty cents a share in respect of the 
second quarter for the year 1951 will be 
payable on June 9, 1951, to stockholders 
of record at the close of business on May 
18, 1951, without the closing of the trans- 
fer books. 


ss * *# 


Acme Steel Company of Chicago, IIl., 
reports that net sales of $21,663,000 for 
the first quarter of 1951 have soared 34.9 
per cent over the same quarter last year. 


Net income per share for the first quar- 
ter shows an increase of 22.2 per cent 
from $.81 in 1950 to $.99 in 1951. Net sales 
have also increased substantially over 
the mark of $19,998,000 for the last quar- 
ter of 1950. 


Stewart-Warner Corporation, Chicago. 
Il, had net profit carried to surplus for 
the first quarter of 1951 of $1,151,731, 
equal to 89 cents per share of $5 par 
value common stock, James S. Knowlson, 
board chairman and president, announced 
April 23. Net profit for the same period 
of 1950 was $715,384, equal to 56 cents 
per share. First quarter sales in 1951 
were $26,093,370, and in 1950 for the same 
period were $15,550,516. The 1951 figures 
are subject to year-end audit. 


*. ¢ @ 


Hercules Powder Company, Wilming- 
ton, Del. reported for the three months 
ended March 31, 1951, net income equal, 
after preferred dividends, to $1.46 a share 
on 2,664,085 shares of common stock out- 
standing. In the first quarter of 1950, the 
company reported earnings of $1.01 a 
Share on 2,654,138 shares of common 
stock then outstanding. These earnings 
would have amounted to 92¢ a share aft- 
er giving effect to the provisions of the 
Revenue Act of 1950 and the Excess Prof- 
its Tax Act of 1950. 

Net sales and operating revenues for 
the quarter were $54,463,218, compared 
with $32,995,072 in the first quarter of 
1950. 
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BUSINESS NOTES 





Sale of the bank’s interest in the Re- 
public National Bank Building, at an un- 
disclosed price but stated to be sub- 
stantially in excess of the figure carried 
in the bank’s statement, to the Reserve 
Life Insurance Company, Dallas, was an- 
nounced Saturday by Fred F. Florence, 
President of the Republic National Bank. 
The twenty story building, completely 
airconditioned, fronts 145 feet on Main 
Street in the heart of the financial dis- 
trict of Dallas. 

The Republic Bank will continue to 
occupy its present quarters in the build- 
ing under the terms of the sale agree- 
ment until its new 36 story building, now 
under construction, is completed. 

Located at 1658 Union Ave., Memphis 
3, Tennessee, Wellford Distributors, Inc., 
is under the direction of Harry A. Well- 
ford, president of the organization. In 
addition to handling sales of Bendix 
Television and Radio by a staff experi- 
enced in the appliance and home fur- 
nishing fields, Wellford Distributors, Inc., 
will maintain a complete parts and serv- 
ice department for Bendix TV dealers 
in the West Tennessee, Arkansas, and 
Northern Mississippi territory. 

a + . 

Opening of a sales office at 120 E. 

Third St., Charlotte, N. C. is announced 


by Cutler-Hammer, Inc., pioneer elec- 
trical manufacturers, Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin. 

The new office is being opened to meet 
the expanding demands for Cutler-Ham- 
mer Motor Control and allied electrical 
apparatus in the Charlotte area. The of- 
fice will be operated as a branch of the 
company’s Atlanta district sales office 
and will be staffed by Frank A. Miller, 
Jr. and C. Lee Shaw. 

> * * 

The appointment of E. M. Wakeman 
& Associates, Lakeland, Florida as indus- 
trial distributor for Nordberg 4FS Diesel 
engines in the state of Florida and the 
gulf counties of Mobile and Baldwin, 
Alabama is announced by Nordberg Mfg. 
Company, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

Established early in 1947, E. M. Wake- 
man & Associates maintain complete 
coverage of their territory with salesmen 
located in leading industrial and trading 
areas of Jacksonville, Orlando, West 
Palm Beach, Miami, Tampa and Pen- 
scola, Florida. 

* * * 

York Engineering & Construction Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa., have recently moved 
their offices and engineering depart- 
ments to larger quarters at 951 Penn 
Ave., according to an announcement by 
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James MacGregor, President. The com- 
pany occupies the entire floor of the 
building and has acquired 60 per cent 
additional floor space to house the addi- 
tional personne! required by the large 
increase in business over the past few 
years, They are general engineering con- 
tractors who offer a complete service fn 
the design of buildings, foundations, and 
equipment for industrial plants, includ- 
ing project coordination and control. 
They have recently completed several 
large projects of this nature for steel 
mills located in various parts of the 
country. 
s . * 

Chain Belt Company of Milwaukee an- 
nounces the appointment of Machinery, 
Inc., 919 Virginia Street East, Charleston, 
West Virginia, as exclusive distributors 
of Rex Construction Machinery in the 
Charleston area. 

While Machinery, Inc., is new in name, 
it is old in experience because of its af- 
filiation with West Virginia Mine Sup- 
ply Company who has represented the 
Rex Line of Construction Machinery in 
the Clarksburg territory for the past 25 
years. 

* * * 

Merger of two wholly owned Cummins 
sales and service organizations with 
Cummins Diesel Sales Corporation and 
the appointment of a general manager is 
announced by Cummins Engine Com- 
pany, Inc., at Columbus, Indiana, re- 
cently. 

William B. Lawrence, formerly Cum- 
mins Engine Company Regional mana- 
ger for the Rocky Mountain Region with 
headquarters in Denver, Colorado, has 
been named general manager of the | 
Sales Corporation, which has headquar- 
ters at Columbus. 

Subsidiaries affected by the merger 
are Cummins Diesel Sales Corporation of 
Illinois at Chicago, Mlinois and Cummins 
Diesel Sales and Service of New York, 
Inc., at New York City. These two or- 
ganizations are now identified with Cum- 
mins Diesel Sales Corporation, which 
also includes Cummins dealerships with 
operating headquarters at St. Paul, 
Minnesota; Omaha, Nebraska; Indianap- 
olis, Indiana, and Memphis, Tennessee. 


Wellford Distributors, Inc., has been 
appointed the Bendix Television and 
Radio Distributor and Sales Representa- 
tive in Memphis, Tennessee, it was an- 
nounced recently by R. W. Fordyce, Gen- 
eral Sales Manager, Bendix Television 
and Broadcast Receiver Division of 
Bendix Aviation Corporation, Baltimore, 
Md. 


* ¢ 


Nevada Scheelite Company, with 
mines and mill near Rawhide, Nevada 
is being transferred by sale of stock to 
Kennametal Inc., producers of hard car- 
bide metals with metallurgical works 
and tool making shops at Latrobe, Penn- 
sylvania. 
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OPERATION : = 


Mississippi offers the answer to today’s need for 
dispersion of America’s vital industrial machinery. Here 
industry will find maximum wartime protection with 
ample room for expansion in a profitable and growing 
market. 


In addition to this successful combination, the state 
offers to provide tax-free plant sites and buildings for 
industries under the exclusive BAWI plan. This plan 
authorizes political subdivisions to issue bonds to pur- 
chase sites and construct buildings for desirable firms 
seeking new locations. 


Here’s a typical example: On February 6, 1951, 
citizens of West Point, Miss., voted 958 to 38 in favor 
of issuing $100,000 in bonds for a site and building for 
the Knickerbocker Manufacturing Co., nationally known 
manufacturer of Varsity pajamas. 


Over 85 Mississippi communities have held success- 
ful bond elections to date—proof of their attitude 
toward new industry. You also can count on ready 
assistance with your problems from local and state 
officials and private individuals. For details of Missis- 
sippi’s industrial progress write for the newest industrial 
booklet—“Inside Mississippi.” 


For Specific information as to How Mississippi's BAWI Plan Can 


Provide a Building and Plant Site for Your Industry... 
Call or Write 


AGRICULTURAL AND INDUSTRIAL BOARD 
State Office Building Jackson, Mississippi 

















New Orleans Port Records 
Increase in Export Cargo 


The Port of New Orleans showed a 
considerable increase in the number of 
export railroad cars unloaded at its 
wharves in March. 

This was revealed by figures released 
by the Board of Commissioners of the 
Port. E. H. Lockenberg, port general 
manager, said the figures were compiled 
from reports of the Association of Amer- 
ican Railroads and are considered as ex- 
cellent indications of export trade condi- 
tions in this country. 

Lockenberg referred to a statement 
made by H. A. Sawyer, president of the 
Board of Commissioners of the Port. 
Sawyer pointed out in his speech on April 
9 to the Traffic Club of New Orleans: 

“For the first three months of 1950 
the general cargo across our wharves 
amounted to 879,317 tons. For the first 
three months of this year the general 
cargo across our wharves amounted to 
1,049,911 tons, an increase of 20 per cent 
over last year.” 


“With this in mind,” Lockenberg said, 
“the increase in the number of export 
car unloadings is just another indication 
of the growth of the port.” 

A better than 3000 car increase was 
shown over the February figures. A total 
of 8,742 export carloads were unloaded 
during March, compared to a February 
total of 5,427. These statistics do not in- 
clude grain and coal. 

This is also an increase over the fig- 
ures for March of the preceding year, 
when the figures totaled 5,140. 

New Orleans was again second port of 
the nation in the number of export rail- 
road cars unloaded at its waterfront dur- 
ing March. 


Central of Georgia RR Orders 
22 Locomotives, 525 Freight Cars 


Orders for diesel locomotives and 
freight cars, amounting to more than 
six million dollars, have been placed with 
manufacturers by the Central of Georgia 
Railway. 
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The orders call for 22 diesel locomo- 
tives, for delivery in the late spring of 
1951, and 525 freight cars, for delivery 
in the fall. 

Central officers say the new freight 
ears are necessary to help care for the 
expanded business resulting primarily 
from the international situation. Like- 
wise, the new motive power will be re- 
quired to handle the larger volume of 
business; to improve the service to the 
public, and to make possible further op- 
erational savings for the railway. 

Aside from handling defense goods, the 
new motive power and freight cars are 
now required to adequately care for the 
increased carloadings due to more indus- 
tries on the Central’s lines. Since the 
first of 1944, nearly 900 industrial plants 
have been located or expanded on the 
Central of Georgia. 

The diesels will be 1500 and 1600 horse- 
power. Thirteen will be equipped with 
steam facilities so that they may be used 
in passenger service. The locomotives will 
come from the Electro-Motive Division 
of General Motors and the American Lo- 
comotive Works. 

The freight equipment consists of 300 
fifty-ton steel-sheathed box cars, 200 fif- 
ty-ton all-steel flat-bottom gondolas, and 
25 seventy-ton covered hopper cars. They 
will be built by the Pullman Standard 
Manufacturing Co. and the American Car 
and Foundry Co. 


Pennsalt Names McWhirter 
Works Manager Southern Plants 


The Pennsylvania Salt Mfg. Co., Phila- 
delphia, Pa., has appointed James M. Mc- 
Whirter works of the company’s 
southern plants, it was recently an- 
nounced by William F. Mitchell, vice- 
president. 


Mr. McWhirter, formerly superintend- 
ent at Calvert City, Ky., will be respon- 
sible for operations at that plant and at’ 
Montgomery, Ala., and Bryan, Tex. 

At the same time Mr. Mitchell an- 
nounced that Ritner W. Tomlinson, for- 
merly superintendent of the company’s 
plant at Cornwells Heights, Pa., has been 
appointed superintendent at Calvert City, 
and Herman J. Eichenhofer, formerly as- 
sistant superintendent for processes at 
Wyandotte, has been appointed superin- 
tendent at Cornwells Heights. 








GEARS: of ALL TYPES and COMBINA- 
TIONS and GEAR TOOTH SPECIALITIES 
from any metols to close tolerances can be 
produced to specificoti of interchange- 
ability 





Simplicity of design, coupled 
with quality materials and en- 
gineering skill produce GEARS 
and SPROCKETS of accurat.: ma- 
chining and rugged durability. 





SPROCKETS: of ALL KINDS made to 
specifications from various metals, including 
Steels and Alloy Steels, Cast Iron, Bronze, 
Stainless and Duraluminum. 


Our engineers will be glad to 
know of your special require- 
ments and will submit reliable 
recommendations designed to in- 
crease plant efficiency at worth- 
while savings. Let us hear from 
you. 
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Pine Inspection Bureau 
Meets, ts Officers 


The eleventh annual meeting of sub- 
scribers to the Southern Pine Inspection 
Bureau was held recently at a luncheon 
session at the Roosevelt Hotel, New Or- 
leans, La. In the absence of chairman B. 
A. Mayhew, vice-chairman J. M. Thomp- 
son of Broken Bow, Oklahoma presided. 

Mr. Thompson called upon A. S. Bois- 
fontaine, secretary-manager, for a brie? 
report of Bureau activities. Mr. Boisfon- 
taine outlined a number of projects in 
which the Bureau had engaged during the 
past year in cooperation with the South- 
ern Pine Industry Committee and South- 
ern Pine Association. He stated that the 
educational program undertaken by the 
Industry Committee at the behest of the 
U. S. Corps of Engineers had been im- 
plemented by having Bureau inspectors 
in their visits to the mills emphasize the 
importance of properly loading cars, in- 
cluding tally cards, and conforming to 
all of the other provisions of government 
contracts. 

R. P. A. Johnson, chief of the Division 
of Timber Mechanics, U. S. Forest Prod- 
ucts Laboratory, gave an interesting talk 
entitled “Southern Pine as a Structural 
Material.” Mr. Johnson told about the 
origin of the idea some twenty to thirty 
years ago as to what should constitute 
the correct basis for developing informa- 
tion regarding the inherent strength of 
the different lumber species, and ex- 
plained how the lumber industry today 
is cashing in on the test data developed 
by the laboratory. 

The subscribers in attendance, after 
caucusing as to their representation on 
the Board of Governors, nominated and 
then unanimously elected the following 
as members of the Board for the next 
year: B. H. Barnes, Barnes Lumber Cor- 
poration, Charlottesville, Virginia; J. K. 
Barrow, Jr., Barrow Mfg. Company, 
Ahoskie, N. C.; Brady Belcher, W. E. 
Belcher Lumber Company, Inc., Center- 
ville, Alabama; Tom DeWeese, A. De- 
Weese Lumber Company, Inc., Philadel- 
phia, Mississippi; J. K. Herndon, Kirby 
Lumber Corporation, Houston, Texas; E. 
C, Johnson, J. A. Bentley Lumber Com- 
pany, Zimmerman, Louisiana; W. H. Mc- 
Neal, Argent Lumber Company, Hardee- 
ville, S. C.; B. A. Mayhew, Fordyce 
Lumber Company, Fordyce, Arkansas; G. 
B. Saunders, Alexander Bros. Lumber 
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ACID PROOF CEMENTS 


So = 


Let us help you with your acid-proofing problems 
Send sketches and biueprints 
Write for new catalog. 








Company, Columbus, Georgia; C. W. 
Thomas, Jr.. Thomas Lumber & Mfg. 
Company, Quincy, Florida; J. M. Thomp- 
son, Dierks Lumber & Coal Company, 
Broken Bow, Oklahoma. 

The newly elected Board of Governors 
held a short session following the sub- 
scribers, meeting for the purpose of 
electing officers and transacting other 
annual meeting business. B. A. Mayhew 
of Fordyce, Arkansas, was re-elected as 
Chairman, and J.M. Thompson of 
Broken Bow, Oklahoma, Vice-Chairman. 
A. S. Boisfontaine was reappointed sec- 
retary-manager and_ treasurer, and 
Charles-E. Dunbar, Jr., general c 1 





FACTORY SITE 


100 Acres 


One mile frontage on Southern R. R. 
two miles east of Augusta, Ga. in 
Aiken County, South Carolina. 
Water plentiful. Roads convenient. 


For Details Contact 


R. ©. BARTON 
SOUTHERN FINANCE CORPORATION 
AUGUSTA, GEORGIA 





Brown-Forman Announces 
Three Executive Promotions 


Brown-Forman Distillers Corporation, 
Louisville, Ky., has recently announced 
the promotion of John B. Copenhefer to 
assistant vice president of the 81-year 
old, independent Ketucky distillery, and 
the election of two other members of 
the administrative staff to the rank of 
officers. 

Earl A. Dorsey was named assistant 
secretary, succeeding Mr. Copenhefer in 

t post. At the same time, Marion M. 
Johnson was named assistant treasurer. 
All three elections, made from within 
the company’s ranks in line with its pol- 
icy of filling top posts from within the 
organization wherever possible, are part 
of the distillery’s expansion program. 


NEW PLANTS 


- — “(Continued from page 12) 


HAMPTON—F. H. Carroll has » tas ap- 
proval for dry-cleaning plant, $7,450. 

LYNCHBURG—Lynchburg Steam Bakery, 
bakery. 

NEWPORT NEWS—Noland Co., has 
NPA approval for pr ten et Dy 333, 325. 

NORFOLK—Cavalier Motor Co. has NPA 
approval for combination showroom, service 
station and office, $14,700. 

NORFOLK—E. P. Seay has NPA approval 
for garage, $10,000. 

NORFOLK—The Texas Co., Granby St. & 
py Rd., has NPA approval ‘tor gas station, 


RICHMOND—Ford Motor Co., 
parts depot and guard house. 

SALTVILLE — Mathieson Hydrocarbon 
Chemical Co., Baltimore, Md., approved sale 
of chlorine plant now being erected to Math- 
ieson Chemical Corp. 

SANDSTON—James C. hs Py has NPA 
approval for service station, $14 

WEST NORFOLK— Virginia eeciilins Co. 
plans expansion of its facilities for producing 
zinc powder and chlorine gas, $1, 


roofing for 


WEST VIRGINIA 


BLUEFIELD—The Texas oe has NPA ap- 
proval for service station, $17,500. 

CAMERON — E. G. Rees. Cameron Motor 
ore has NPA aaprovel 2 for service garage, 


HUNTINGTON—U. S. Atomic mneeny Seago 
mission will construct a plant on a 12-acre 
site adjacent to present Intern ational Nickel 
Co. plant. 

MORRISVILLE—C. J. Barbee has NPA ap- 
proval for new service station, $21,500. 

PARKERSBURG — Libbey - Owens - Ford 
sine} Co., Toledo, Ohio, alterations to glass 
plant 

RALEIGH — M. M. Peacock has NPA ap- 
proval for new service station, $20,600 

WHITE SULPHUR SPRINGS—White Sul- 
ag Springs gmp f of Commerce offered 

raise .000 to aid in expansion of Bur- 
lmgton Mills Ribbon plant. 








FACTORY LOCATORS. 


Let us secure for you a good location 
for your plant. 


Write: 
No. 9781, c/o MANUFACTURERS RECORD 
Baltimore 3, Maryland 








For Sale or Lease 
THREE STORY BRICK BUILDING 
50’ x 50’, with full-sized basement. Lo- 
cated in the town of Pontococ, Missis- 
sippi. Could be easily adapted to a 
small factory or distribution center. 
Plenty of labor. rite 


W. L. Wilson, Pontococ, Mississippi 








WANTED 


neering firm wishes to acquire 
purchaer 


here possible, strict 
confidence. 2 1216, 1474 Broadway. 
New York 18, N. Y. 











EVERAL simple, efficient, patented 
articles. Prints or models yours 
for asking. 


DR. D. D. ROBERTS 
1104 S. Patterson, Valdosta, Ga. 














@ Patent Attorneys 


EATON & BELL 
PATENT ATTORNEYS 
904 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C 
753 Munsey Building, Washington, D. Cc. 








@ Inventions for Sale 





MANUFACTURERS—Write for our FREE 
Classification Sheet of Inventions for Sale, 
covering 135 main subjects, and in one or 
more of which you will doubtless be in- 
terested. ADAM FISHER CO., 578 Enright, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


@ Lease and Drilling Blocks 








FOR SALE: Oil and Gas Leases adjoinin 
Pri propo leases, also wildcat leases, Drill- 
ng propositions ‘and small Producing prop- 
rties: ail in shallow territory. a . 
Haciey, Bowling Green, Ky. 





® Business Opportunities 





Wanted purchaser for sixty-six year be 
business. Owner desires to retire. 

sepiicante, who mean business need a) 
Address ‘Well drilling Opportunity. 4 


eh 
Manufacturers Record, Baltimore 3, Md. 





One of the best manufacturing sites in the 

South, 234 acres of land, Norfolk & Western 

Railway, over two millions of gallons of 

ure cold soft water each twenty-four hours. 
‘or particulars write ) 
wner 


. B. Cover, 
" Elkton, Virginia 
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Yates 2 A Flooring Machine 

Moulder Rawley & Hermance 8”—4 side 
Jointer 12” R.H. Root 

Band Saw 42” Atlantic 


MALLORY MACHINERY CO. 
525 W. Conway St., Baltimore 30, Md. 





sizes. 


I VIMAR) MLLLALEL 


BOUGHT AND SOLD 
We carry a large stock of transformers, 
and invite your inquiries. 
PIONEER TRANSFORMER REBUILDERS 
We rewind, repair and redesign all makes and 
One Year Guarantee. 


THE ELECTRIC SERVICE CO., INC. 
“AMERICA'S USED TRANSFORMER CLEARING HOUSE" 


CINCINNAT! 27, OHIO 





BOILER for sale 


484 HP. Springfield, straight tube, cross 
drum, built 1930 for 250# pressure, 
excellent, attractively priced. 

STEPHEN A. DOUGLASS CO. 
630 Ft. Washington Ave., New York 33, N. Y. 











Underwriters fire pump 
18 x 10 x 12 1000 G. P. M. 
MALLORY MACHINERY CO. 
525 W. Conway St., Beltimere 30, Md. 











STEEL =i Gala bt 
1500 Ton Beth. 7P33-' 
540 Tons Beth: DP2, 


Inc. 
60 E. 42nd St. 5 New York 17, N. Y. 








FOR SALE 
ent beavy duty, reconditioned we. 
60’, 6%’ x 60, 5%’ 


5 sw. 

Also a a number of “in. 64 x 65’, 5 x 50’ 
and 4%’ x 40° and 8 x 100’. Raymond 
mills, jaw crushers, ball and tube mills. 

W. P. HEINEKEN 
50 Broed Street, New York 











BOILER FOR SALE 
104 HP Lucey, 250 Ibs. pressure 
completely equipped for #6 oil. 


HAPLEIGH & COMPANY 
. Va. 





MACHINERY & / New; 
EQUIPMENT/Usep 


“ONE © Mechine Tools 
fone © Hydrasiic Equipment 


reese 
MACHINERY 


AARON soszr 


Coy = = New York 12, N. Y. 
ORTH 4-6233 





WE BUY 
MACHINE TOOLS 
METAL- WORKING 

MACHINERY 
POWER PLANT EQUIPMENT 
ME we work.” Sond 4 as taser your tet of 
Highest prices peid. 
hap na ete or shops weated. 


Coatect whenever Buy or Sell 
meshiacry.. - 


1527 N. DELAWARE AVE., PHILADELPHIA, PA, 














3—500 HP B&W Sectional Header Boilers 
159,000—100,000—50,000 Gal. T. & Towers 
10,000—16,500—18,000 Gal. Steel Tanks 
30 Ton Stdg. Ga. American Loco. Crane 
675, 342, 260, 125 KVA Eng. Gen. Sets 
2—120, 200—300 KW Diesel Elec. Sets 
250 HP Se. C. & 200 HP Slip Rg. Motors 


H. & P., 6719 Etzel, St. Louis 14, Mo. 








261 H.P. Farrar & Trefts 1943—125#, 
series 500 with Detroit Stoker. 


MALLORY MACHINERY CO. 
525 W. Conwey St., Baltimore 30, Md. 











COMPRESSORS — VACUUM PUMPS 
NEW & REBUILT 
Stationary — Portable 
Save 40% to 60% 
Sale — Rental — Rental Purchase 


AMERICAN AIR COMPRESSOR CORP. 
4704 Delt Ave., Werth Bergen, N. J. 








iw 


{pire COMPANY INC.) 


/} ALBERT & Cavinson PIPE core. 
ONE OF THE LARGEST STOCKS IN THE EAST | 


Seamless ond Welded 4” to 26” 0.0. © 
All welt thickness Mesutuctwred: Y 





. Bell Phone: GA 6-1150 > 


ELECTRIC MOTORS 
& GENERATORS 


— New & Rebuilt — 

AC & DC — Up to 500 H.?P. 
Lerge Stock — Full Guarantee 
immediate Shipment 
Reduced Prices — Backed By 
43 Years of Fair Dealing 


ARTHUR WAGHER CQ. 
Randolan & Ogden-Chicago 7, | 











DIESEL GENERATOR 


Consolidated Model DC-615H, 220 volt, 3 
phase, 50 cycle, 18% KVA, complete with 
starting equipment, 500 gal. ‘uel tank. 
New, export boxed. $2,300.00. 
DIAMOND ELECTRIC CO. 
928 Jefferson Avenue 
Rochester 11, N. Y. Genesee 6117 











Coll—Wire—Or Mail Your Offerings To Us Today—-We Are The 


BEST MARKET 


FOR YOUR EXCESS [NVENTORIES OF . 


ALUMINUM & STAINLESS STEEL 


SHEETS, BARS, RODS, ANGLES, TUBES AND COILS 


CONTINENTAL IRON & METAL CO. 
_ OSTEND & RIDGELY STREETS 


BALTIMORE 30, MARYLAND 














ae Ford, Bacon & Davis 
Engineers 


CONSTRUCTION 
MANAGEMENT 


PHILADELPHIA 


APPRAISALS 
REPORTS 


LOS ANGELES 


NEW YORK 


CHICAGO 3 





ROBERT AND COMPANY ASSOCIATES 


OUrchtiects and Engin oors 


ATLANTA 


DESIGN @© MODERNIZATION STUDIES © APPRAISALS 
MACHINERY LAYOUTS @ AIR CONDITIONING 
POWER PLANTS 








Investigations 
and 
Reports 


DESIGN e ENGINEERS e CONSTRUCTION 
Industrials, Public Utilities, Process Plants 


ENGINEERING CONSULTANTS 


DAY & ZIMMERMANN, INC. 
PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 


Appraisals 
Management 


NEW YORK 





RUMMEL, KLEPPER & KAHL 
ENGINEERS 
DESIGN—INVESTIGATIONS—REPORTS 


Industrial Plant Development 
Water Treatment and Waste Disposal Plants 
Bulk Material Plants and Machinery Layout 
Railroad and Trucking Facilities 


1021 North Calvert Street Baltimore 2, Maryland 


GANNETT-FLEMING-CORDDRY & CARPENTER, INC. 


gg tgp 
Water works, Sewage, Traffic Studies, Roads, es, 
Airports, Flood Control, Mou Investigations, —, 
PITTSBURGH, PA. DAYTONA BEACH, FLA. 





HARRISBURG, PA. 





FREDERICK SNARE CORPORATION 


Engineers—Contractors 
HARBOR WORKS ¢ BRIDGES ¢ POWER PLANTS ¢ 
DAMS ¢ DOCKS AND TERMINALS. 
DIFFICULT AND UNUSUAL FOUNDATIONS A SPBCIALTY. 
233 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 7 
400 SOUTH PENN SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 
HAVANA, CUBA; LIMA, PERU; BOGOTA, COLOMBIA; CARACAS, 
VENEZUELA; SAN JUAN, PUERTO RICO; GUAYAQUIL, BCUADOR. 





HOOSIER ENGINEERING COMPANY 
Erectors of Transmission Lines 
1384 HOLLY AVE., COLUMBUS, OHIO 


327 S. La Satzz Sr. 136 Liszary Sr. 
CAR Teasers, New Yore 


VIRGINIA ENGINEERING COMPANY, INC. 
Government — INDUSTRIAL — Municipal 
GENERAL CONTRACTORS 
NEWPORT NEWS, VIRGINIA 


ASSOCIATED INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERS 
Ben W. Hopkins — TANTS W. Terry 
SATIONS ONSTRUCTION & & PRODUCTION CONTROL 








COMMERCIAL — — MUNICIPAL 
SALINGER BLDG., SUITE 214 
NORTH LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 





WILEY & WILSON 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 


Steam, and Electric Distribution. Power Plants. Municipal Planning, Wi Water Supply, 
ee Se Ser Seaeeae, Incinerators, Streets and Pavements, and 


Branch Office 
517. American 
Richmond, Virginia 


CROUT, SNYDER & CRANDALL 
Consulting Structural Hngineers 
20 E. LEXINGTON ST., BALTIMORE 2, MD. 
MULBERRY 8500 





WOOTEN & WOOTEN 
ENGINEERS & ARCHITECTS 
INDUSTRIAL BUILDINGS — WAREHOUSES — STEAM PLANTS 


AIRRELDS — WATER & sent WORKS 
3-217 LATTA An’ 
RLOTTE, N Cee 


POLK, POWELL AND HENDON 
Engineers — Consultants 
Harry H. Hendon — Hugh A. Powell 
Water Systems, Sewers and Sewage Treatment Plants, Steam and 
Hydro Plants, dams, drainage, industrial buildings, municipal plan- 
ning reports, plans, estimates and construction supervision. 
620 CHAMBER OF COMMERCE BLDG. BIRMINGHAM 3, ALA. 





HARDAWAY CONTRACTING 
COMPANY 
Engineers Contractors 
Water Power Development, Bridges 
COLUMBUS, GEORGIA 


Watson and Hart 


Consultants for Civil, Electrical, Mechan- 
ical and Textile Engineering Problems. 


GREENSBORO Nort CaRrotina 


APPRAISERS 
Middle Tenn. = N. Als. 
Est. 1914—Realtors 


Bisooe GRIFFITH Company " 
214 Union, Nashville 3, Tenn. 


Hunting, Larsen & Dunnells 
Engineers 
Industrial Plante—Warehouses 
Commercia! Butidings—Steel and 
Reinforced boerrngn and 
Supervision— 
1180 Century Bidg., Paeceargh 22, Pa. 


So. Ky. 





re te 1 en assests 


Inspection sigue and Chemists 


RICHMOND VIRGINIA 


Harrington & Cortelyou 
Consulting Engineers 
Frank M. Cortelyou 
ou, Jr. 
Types, 


tions, Structures. 
1004 Baltimore Kansas City 6, Mo. 


WHITMAN, REQUARDT 
AND ASSOCIATES 
ENGINEERS — CONSULTANTS 
Civil — Sanitary — Structural 
Mechanical — Electrical 
1804 St. Paul’ St. 


Batson-Cook Company 
Incorporated 


General Contractors 
WEST POINT, GA. 








Wiedeman and Singleton 
onan nine Engineers 
DISPOSAL, i, APPRAISALS. faLon , 


Algernon Blair 
Contractor 
1303 PB te & oun National 


Bank Building 
ATLANTA, GA. 


SYDNOR PUMP & WELL CO.., INC. 


ESTABLISHED 1889 
We specialise in Water Supply and in Pumping Equipment 
1305 BROOK ROAD, RICHMOND 22, VA. 





MONTGOMERY, ALA. 











SANBERSON & PORTER 


ENGINEERS anp & 
SO) AY BN OL ON KO) A) 
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THE BRADY CONVEYORS CORPORATION 


Oetuesyal 








POWER PLANTS—WATER WORKS 


Contractors 
BURFORD, HALL & SMITH 
140 Edgewood Ave., N. E. 
Atlanta, Georgia 











Bristol Steel & Iron Works, Inc. 
DESIGNERS — FABRICATORS — ERECTORS 


STRUCTURAL STEEL 
For Buildings, Bridges and All Industrial Purposes 
BRISTOL, VIRGINIA-TENNESSEB 
Capacity: 1500 to 2000 tons per month. 








There are still a limited number of copies of THE 
1951 BLUE BOOK OF SOUTHERN PROGRESS 
available. If you have not ordered your copy, do so at 
once. Price $3.00 per copy. Write 


MANUFACTURERS RECORD 
Baltimore 3, Md. 





DREDGING 


LAND RECLAMATION, 
CANALS, 
PORT WORES 


RIVER AND HARBOR IMPROVEMENTS 
DEEP WATERWAYS & SHIP CHANNELS 


We are especially equipped to execute all 
kinds of dredging, reclamation and port works 
in Southern waters. 


Correspondence invited from corporate and 
private interests everywhere. 


Contractors to the Federal Government 


ATLANTIC GULF AND PACIFIC CO. 


15 PARK ROW, NEW YORK 7, Wt. Y. 
CITIZENS STATE BANK BLDG. HOUSTON 2, TEXAS 














THE BELMONT Iron Works 


Engineers-Fabricators-Erectors-Contractors-Exporters 


STRUCTURAL STEEL 
BUILDINGS & BRIDGES 
RIVETED — ARC WELDED 


SHOPS: PHILADELPHIA — EDDYSTONE — ROYERSFORD 
Cable Address — BSeliron 


Main Office—Philadelphia 46, Pa. 
New York Office—44 Whitehall St., N. Y. 4, N. Y. 














EPPINGER +» RUSSELL CO. 


Wood Preservers Since 1878 


80 EIGHTH AVE., NEW YORK 11, N. Y. 


Pressure Treated 





“TO GET THE TRUE 
“FINANCIAL PICTURE 














— STRUCTURAL LUMBER — 
POLES ¢ CROSSARMS © PILING © TIES 
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Page Numbers Indicate Where Products Can Be Fousnd 





Airlines Railroads 


Appraisals Roofing 
Architects Screens 


Banks and Bankers Grating (Steel) ae Sheets (Steel, ees m 
Belt Lacing Hotels Shisbuilding 
Bridges Lead Installations Sites (Industrial) 
Boxes (Paper) : 3, 6, 8, 13, 15, 
Locomotives 
Buildings (Steel) Stampings (Metal) 
Lumber (Creosoted) 
Business Consultants Steel Fabricating 
Lumber (Salt-Treated) : 
Cements (Industrial) Steel (Galvanized) 
Machinery (New and Second- 
Chemists Steel Plate Work 


Metals (Non-Ferrous) Steel Products ...24, 29, 30, 54, 69 


Containers (Paper) Milling Machines Steel (Stainless) 30, 66 
Contractors , Perforated Metals Structural Steel 


12, 22, 24, 29, 65, 
Constructors 


Piling, Poles, etc. (Creosoted) 65, 67 


Tanks and Towers 


Conveyors Pipe (Cast Iron) 


Telephone Service 


ee Oe re Ping forms Temperature Control 
Dredging Contractors Power Plants Treads (Stair) 


Engineers Tubing (Steel) 





Engines Water Supply 


In Stock—Prompt Delivery 


Some steel products are in short supply but our 
over-all stocks are still large and diversified. 








For a single piece or a carload, call our nearest plant. Joseph T. Ryerson & 
PRINCIPAL PRODUCTS Son, Ine. Plants: New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Detroit, Cincinnati, Cleveland, 
Pittsburgh, Buffalo, Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Louis, Los Angeles, San Fi 





BARS—Corbon & alloy, hot TUBING— Seamless & welded 
rolled & cold fin., reinforcing chanical & boiler tubes 


STRUCTURALS—1 beoms, H _ STAINLESS—Allegheny sheets, 
beoms, channels, angles plates, bars, tubes, etc. 
PLATES—Sheored & U. M. __ BABBITT—bearing metol 
ane aewruy reer rete MACHINERY & TOOLS—for 
SHEETS—Mony types metal fabrication 
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@ Alligator V-Belt Fasteners and open-end (long 
length) V-belting in rolls wili enable you to make 
up multiple V-belt drives for a wide variety of 
applications. 

Available for B, C and D sizes of V-belting. 

Not to be used for repairing endless cord V-belts, 

Bulletin V-211 will give you complete details, 
A copy mailed on request, 

Order from your supply bouse 


FLEXIBLE STEEL LACING COMPANY 
4690 Lexington St., Chicago 44, Iilincis 


Also sole manufacturers of Alligator Steel Belt Laci 
conveyor and transmission belts and FLEXCO Belt Fasteners 
and Rip Plates for fastening and repairing conveyor belts. 


Dikeues 


¢ 


>UOMIN 


THE SAFE 
OPEN STEEL FLOORING 


Lox 


No object over !4 square inch can pass through super-safe 
U-Type Tri-Lok Fisoring. It is unsurpassed for plant installa- 
tion, walkways, loading platforms. Maximum strength, air and 
light with minimum weight. Efficient distribution of concen- 
trated loads. Write for Bulletin NJ 1103. 

The Tri-Lok Company is also equipped to furnith riveted 
and Tri-Forge welded open steel flooring. Tri-Lok can be 
furnished in a variety of metals, including aluminum alloy, 
stainless steel, etc. 


DRAVO CORPORATION 


National Distributor for the Tri-Lok Company 
Breve Buliding, Pittsburgh 22, Pennsylvania 
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The extra ingredient in DIXISTEEL 


It is true that all steel is made from the same basic materials and produced to 
established specifications. 

But into every ton of DrxisTEEL is added an extra ingredient. 

It is pride. 

Pride on the part of more than 2,000 members of the DixisteEt family— 
men and women whoee loyalty, skill and devotion have played a vital role in 
the growth, development and progress of Atlantic Steel Company and the 
South during the past half century. 

On this, our Golden Anniversary year, we salute them—from the newest 
to J. T. Watkins, a veteran of 47 years. For they have made possible the steel 
and steel products you buy with confidence—DrxIsTEEL. 


TLANTIC STEEL COMPANY ¢ ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


PRODUCERS OF FINE-QUALITY LOW-CARBON STEEL PRODUCTS, INCLUDING: HOT ROLLED BARS, SHAPES AND 
STRIP—DRAWN WIRE—WNAILS, RIVETS, STAPLES—FENCE AND BARBED WIRE--FORGINGS AND STAMPINGS. 





Rolling Steel 
DOORS: 


Manually, Mechanically, or Power Operated 


For railroad openings, truck openings, or any vehicle opening which 

is subject to frequent use, a good rolling steel door is the logical 

answer ... they provide maximum protection against intrusion 

and fire . . . they occupy no usable space inside or outside the 

door opening . . . their quick opening, quick closing vertical action, 

MAHON with push-button control, saves time, and, their all-metal construction 
CHAIN-GEAR assures a life-time of continuous trouble-free service. Before you 
erennten buy, check the specifications of Mahon Rolling Steel Doors .. . 
note the materials used, type of bearings, oven-baked protective 

coating applied to curtain ‘slats prior to roll-forming, and other 

provisions for long life. You may find complete information on 

Mahon Rolling Steel Doors, including specifications, in Sweet's Files. 

If you do not have access to Sweet's, write for Catalog G-50. 


THE RR. €C. MAHON COMPANY 
Detroit 34, Michigan ¢ Chicago 4, Illinois © Representative in Principal Cities 
Manufacturers of Rolling Stee! Doors, Grilles, and Automatic Closing Underwriters’ Labeled Rolling 

jor 


Stee! Doors and Fire Shutters; insulated Metal Walls, Steel Deck fi 
Roofs, Partitions, and Permanent Concrete Floor Forms. 
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MAHON STANDARD 
POWER OPERATOR 920-P 
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ROLLENG STEEL DOORS, SHUTTERS AND GRILLES TO MEET EVERY REQUIREMENT 


Typical Installation of Mahon Power Operated 
Rolling Steel Doors in a Double Railroad 
Opening and a Truck Opening in a Modern 
industrial Plant. 





